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this successful way 
in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Gets right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . .. lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons...why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all the other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,”’ etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later . . . this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 
State Teachers College wrote 


“The junior high school boys, most of whom 


are, of course, interested in cartooning, have ‘ 


made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. To me this is sufficient proof of its value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.”’ 


23 pages (1034” x 1334") packed with drawings 

. a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 
page, a grand total of 51 pages you'll be 
delighted. 


only $2.50 per copy 


Send for your copy — get started for 1942 
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Your subscription to School Arts is deducted 
from income in figuring your Federal Tax. 

The following has been interpreted to us by 
the Federal Income Tax Deputy here at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and represents the opinion of the 
Federal Income Tax office. 

‘Dues paid by teachers to professional societies, 
the price of their subscription to educational 
journals connected with their profession, 
and traveling expenses including railroad fares, 
meals and lodging incurred in attending teachers’ 
conventions in the United States, if they are not 
reimbursed for such expenses, are deductible 
from the net income for Federal Income Taxes. 
Records of such expenses should, of course, be 
kept by the teacher to substantiate the deductions 
claim.” 

Every member of the School Arts Family 
certainly knows what a master key is and | can 
assure you all that if you are interested in Indian 
arts and crafts, which have been done during the 
past centuries, then you can get a year's sub- 
scription to the Masterkey, Southwest Museum 
of Los Angeles, California. This grand 48-page 
magazine comes out six times a year and it is 
yours for only $1.50 for the six issues. What 
attracted my attention a little more than usual was 
their September 194] number which had the 
Thunderbird Myth and one of the most interesting 
illustrated articles I have ever read about the 
Plains Indians. I think if you only wanted this 
issue the Southwest Museum might be able to 
send you one if you would send them 25 cents. 


Edith Dabney, a long-time member of our 
School Arts Family, has told us about her new 
position as Professor of Speech at Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. Hundreds of her 
students whom she guided at Kirksville State 
Teachers College, Missouri, will be very much 
interested in this new position, from which we 
understand she will later return to Kirksville. 
Are you wondering what a Professor of Speech 


does? Well, in addition to dramatics they have 
the problem of stage design, scenery and COs 
tumes. It is a real position and a coming one. I 
wonder if you folks remember reading the Secre- 
tary’s note about the visit paid to on of the 
members of the Family whose graduating class 
all found positions, and if in the graduating class 
any of the art students had had a course in stage 
work or theatricals they were doubly assured of a 

perin- 


position, because every principal and suf 
tendent asked for those special qualificat-ons. 
(Continued on page 6-a) 
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Art is Youth’s Land of Enchantment. 
wonderland of beautiful forms, patterns, colors. 


ADA BEL BECKWITH 
Supervisor of Art 
Lakewood, Ohio 








Creating it, he discovers a 
Exploring it, he 


finds himself and by this self-discovery fulfills the aim of art education. 


ELF-DISCOVERY through art, discovery 
of one’s inner power, is a slow process, 
developing through continued experi- 
ence or exercise. 


® Ask an adult untrained in art to 
draw a beautiful girl as he sees her. 
Why will his graphic representation be 
so amazingly different from his mental image? Because 
he has never exercised his inner power for expression 
to the point where he has recognized the beauty and 
truth of his own concepts and allowed them to develop 
until they eventually became coordinated with his 
outer perceptions. 





® A child by implicitly following his impulses grows 
in ability and confidence, as in the case of four-year- 
old Patsy in whom an awakening was quite apparent. 
Patsy was drawing: a girl, then a house with a cloud. 
Asked if she could draw a tree, she cupped her chin 
in her hand, pondered, and then instantly drew three 
trees. Asked about an airplane, an auto, she looked 
bewildered. They were new to her and it was evident 
she could not do them. The trees were new but came 
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after an inner searching, and what a sigh of satis- 
faction she drew at her achievement! How proud she 
was! She had gained confidence in herself and in this 
confidence was inner growth. 


® Child Art requires no conscious effort, no plan- 
ning. It pours out of him according to his impulses. 
An eleven-year-old girl, complimented on her design, 


shrugged her shoulders and said, “I didn’t do it.”’ 
@ “If you did not do it, who did?”’ 
@ “My hand did it.” 


® This reply, astute for one of her years, showed 
that she had reacted to her natural impulses and 
knew it. 


@ What is the nature of this inner power by which 
a child is able to create? What is it that pours out of 
him or rather flows through him in the form of art 
expression? It is a combination of many forces, the 
same natural forces that control the world. For an 
understanding of this idea the creative processes of 
the little child must be studied as he expresses himself 
with the graphic symbols of science: radiating lines, 














zigzags, rolling lines, geometric forms. He shows the 
rays of the sun not because he knows the sun to give 
off light and heat but for the enjoyment of making lines 
radiate. He adores to radiate eyelashes, to zigzag 
steps, to curl a line around a head for hair, or round 
and round for eyes. He draws a chimney so as to coil 
the smoke. He expresses himself in quick and con- 
trolled movements. 


® Children in a first grade class were once drawing 
their conception of a motion picture show following a 
class discussion of a phase of their semester unit, 
Recreation in the City. They started unfalteringly on a 
task that could stump a strong man, and then the 
miracle that is Child Art unfolded. Instantaneously 
determining the elements or motifs vital to the concept 
they began work. Selecting colors seemingly at ran- 
dom they drew the screen, they scalloped heads for 
the audience, or repeated circles for the heads; they 
rolled the hair, looped the curtains, added circles, 
squares, and triangles as needed in as much repetition 
as possible. What did they do to make these move- 
ments intelligible? They organized! They organized 
movements into symbols and organized symbols into a 
composition and in ten minutes they had finished! 
Results were perfect. Nothing could be added; noth- 
ing taken away. If to adult eyes these results were 
incorrect or incomplete the fault lay not with the 
children but with adult understanding. 


® Each child had created, for him, a perfect piece of 
work. He had grasped from his own experience ele- 
ments essential for his pictured concept; he had 
obeyed the forces impelling him to expression in 
setting down the motifs; he had intellectually devel- 
oped the organization and his soul had been satisfied 
with a good piece of work well done. Can more be 
asked? Can any individual determine these factors for 
another? Can anyone teach a child “how to make a 
picture?’’ How to express himself? It is impossible! 


© But to return to the incident of the motion picture 
show as a study of the creative process in graphic 
expression: all children used the same movements, the 





8-year Level 
Subject: Children’s Sports. Composition showing growing tend- 
ency to represent things as they look 





Nancy’s First ‘‘Design.’’ 4-year Level 
Note—This is the result of an experiment. Just to see what 
would happen I asked Nancy to make a design. The idea that she 
might make a design was new to her; she thought a moment and 
then produced this. From a rhythmically scribbled beginning there 
emerged this formal design motif. 
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5-year Level 

Age of large numbers. Composition showing growing tendency 

to represent things as they look. Strong composition, greater 
rhythmic control, and richer detail 





6-year Level 
Growing rhythmic control and pictorial composition—color a 
matter of personal preference 





7-year Level 
Strong composition. Greater rhythmic control. Richer detail. 


JAN 
1942 
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Striving for grown-up effects in composition and idea 


same elementary shapes. Being of the same age with 
similar experiences a number of them decided upon 
similar motifs. The big difference came in manner of 
arrangements; individual differences appeared in the 
manner of organization, the richness and variety of 
detail and—shall we say—texture resulting from the 
intensity of their interests. 


® But graphic expression is not the sole aim of art 
education. It is only a part of the larger creative ex- 
perience which may be called DESIGN. The kinder- 
garten child starts with a design, a mere scribbling. 
One day from this scribbling emerges a form. ‘‘What 
is it?’ he is asked. He looks puzzled and gives his 
design a name. From that day on he is doomed, for 
everything he creates must have a name. No longer 
does he feel free to swing beautiful curves and dots 
and lines in splashes of color because he thinks all 
expression must be literal since it is demanded of him. 


@ Art is much bigger than literal interpretation or accurate 
drawing. Is not art emotion released and ordered in graphic, 
plastic, or structural form? And is not design order? How does 
man respond to emotional stimulus? Through action, movement, or 
rhythm. He may rub the side of his face, or dance, or sing, or 
draw, or model. If restrained he may become anti-social. There 
must be some form of release, ordered or unordered. The purpose 
of art education is to bring about an ordered form of self-expression 
accomplished through the striving of the individual toward the 
goal of beauty. Order found in DESIGN is a source of great satis- 
faction to the child and continues to be through adult life. 


@ Loafing around a gas station, a boy, definitely bored, was 
using his toe to trace a design in the gravel, making a primitive 
pattern in which movements of his whole body were coordinated 
under some stimulus into an art expression. How far removed 
was this release from the smart setting down of intellectual ideas, 
which, carried to excess, may have exactly the opposite effect 
from which art is supposed to produce. Instead of releasing tension 
it may be a means of adding to it. 


@ Abstract rhythmic designs must be recognized as ends in 
themselves as necessary to inner growth as idealistic drawings or 
paintings. Design as a means to an end is something quite differ- 
ent. This deals directly with materials according to their func- 
tional possibilities and the problem at hand. In younger children 
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the two types call forth quite different reactions and pour forth 
spontaneously. 


@ The layman evaluates a work of art for its clarity in presenting 
an idea, the reality of its form, the appeal of its colors or senti- 
mentality of its mood. The artist and the artist teacher look for 
that personal quality that reveals the mood of the artist creating it. 
Watch two children work in any art room, one easily, intelligently; 
the other scrubbing, pounding, scratching, daubing, forgetful of 
himself and his environment. The first will emerge with a pleasant, 
even charming production that the principal and the other teachers 
will like, but which is a surface manifestation; the second will 
come forth with something vital from the depths of his being, and 
a quality which is art, or texture produced by stimulus of changing 
moods. 


@ An artist commenting on the water colors of a group of pro- 
fessional painters, said, ‘If they would only smear something to 
show they are human!”’ It is this human quality, strong in a child, 
that distinguishes work of individuals and shows them to be 
creatures of feelings and moods. The teacher of today studies 
the child as he works and helps him to grow in his own way. 


@ Of the two students before mentioned, the former shows taste 
and will with experience develop his work in an orderly and beau- 
tiful way; the other has gone down into himself and integrated 
something into his personality. His work will develop into truer 
beauty. There are educators who think this integrated personality 
comes about through a relation of the arts to subject-matter 
themes. Related work has its place as one of the functions of art in 
the school life of the child and may or may not bring about an 
integrated personality. The degree of soul-satisfaction exhibited by 
a child in a piece of art well done is a measure of his emotional 
response to the medium in which he has been working and to his 
congeniality with the theme. Complete satisfaction indicates 
integration has taken place. It is an error for teacher or class- 
mates to whom a child looks for recognition to suppress this 
happiness. 


@ A teacher analyzes accomplishment of the individual in terms 
of personality and standards for his age. He evaluates growth 
within the individual in terms of previous accomplishment. In 
analyzing work of a child in terms of personality the teacher asks 
himself: 


1. What does this work reveal as to his temperament? 
Is he a dreamer or a realist? 
Is he romantic or a mechanic? 
Is he a primitive in his work? a perfectionist? 
Is he steady or erratic? Sensitive or stolid? 
Is he fun-loving? Is he a leader? 


2. What is his type of thinking? 
Does he reason from the whole to the parts; that is, does he 
work in contours? 
or 
Does he reason from the parts to whole; that is, does he con- 
sistently ‘build up his motifs’’? 


3. What is his manner of working? 
Does he work with intensity or apathy? 
Does he use strong or dainty colors? 
Does he organize? 
Is he slow or rapid? 
Does he work consistently large or small? 
Note: These working habits are also indications of tempera- 
ment and intelligence. 


4. What is his background—his interests? 


What does his work tell of his racial background? 

Does his work express economic pressure in the home? Does 
it show expression? 

Does his work show critical evaluation by parents? 

Does a background of culture and education reveal itself? 

Has he had travel experience? 





























A period where strong decorative quality of 
Peasant Art is about equally strong with that 
of subjective representation 


@ This analysis tells how personality conditions the art growth of 
the individual child but does not indicate the direction of his 
growth through school life, that is, through adolescence. This 
development from year to year must conform to that of the group. 


@ Development of the group may be analyzed by considering the 
larger periods in which significant changes take place and a few 
of the characteristics of these periods. 


SPONTANEOUS RHYTHMIC PERIOD 
in which expression is purely SUBJECTIVE 


Pre-Kindergarten—Chaos; scribbling; groping of the individual 
toward self-expression 


Kindergarten B—Beginnings of rhythm developing into: 
A feeling for balance (Design) 
Articulate forms (Drawing) 


Kindergarten A—Growing rhythmic control developing into: 
Balanced rhythms (Design) 
Pictorial composition (Drawing) 
Color a matter of personal preference 


6- to 7-year Level—Greater rhythmic control developing into: 
Feeling for formal design with the diagonal cross and con- 
centric circles prevailing motifs 
Pictorial composition of richer concepts with much repetition 
and radiation 
Color still personal preference 


7- to 8-year Level—Continuation of characteristics of Grade I 
developing into: 

Strong feeling for space division by rhythmic movements 

and for richer detail; for radiation. Urge for repetition 
diminished 


THE AGE OF TWINS 


Elongated figures indicating changing in feeling for pro- 
portions 

As yet no action to figures but direction in elements of figures 

Color for the most part a subjective nature 


BEGINNING OF THINGS AS THEY LOOK PERIOD 
in which EXPRESSION becomes a more GRAPHIC process 


8- to 9-year Level—Emerging from expression in rhythmic move- 
ment and developing into conventional design forms 


Choice of romantic subjects—of primary importance. 
effects. Awakening of adult standards. Desire for plenty 








Striving for theatrical 


of action 


Conventional forms of representation with figures showing 
action; observations of natural proportions and some 
perspective 

Local color in use for the most part 


9- to 10-year Level—Growing in feeling for things as they look 
but still weak 
Decorative quality becoming stronger 
Design through use of materials 


PEASANT ART PERIOD 


10- to 1l-year Level—Arrival of CHILD at its PEAK—a period where 
strong decorative quality of PEASANT ART is about equally 
strong with that of subjective representation. Interest in ob- 


jective representation growing. Interest in design through use of 
materials 


12- to 13-year Level—Climax of Child Art, with subjective expres- 
sion of PEASANT ART still strong and decorative, but interest in 
objective representation gaining ground 


ROMANTIC PERIOD 


13- to 14-year Level—Changing with development of child 
Choice of romantic subjects—of primary importance. Striving 
for theatrical effects. Awakening of adult standards. 
Desire for plenty of action 


PERIOD REPRESENTING BIRTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
with adult standards 


14- to 15-year Level—Striving for grown-up effects in composition 
and idea—a mystic period brought about through combination 
of Child Art and magazine art as a symbol for art of the adult. 
A combination of decorative and modeling techniques which 
seem all wrong but when put together are fine as an expression 
of one who is loathe to put away the old while at the same time he 
strongly desires to experiment with the new. 

A growing sense of inadequacy overcome through 
Enjoyment of abstract design 
and 
Creative design through use of materials 


®@ As the individual merges into adulthood at 15 or 16 years of 
age his art takes on new aspects. With childhood behind him 
Youth awakens from the spell of Art as a Land of Enchantment and 
enters a world of new but not greater beauty. 








A Light Play with Fish Puppets Sitssen's cass Schoo! of ° 
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1HE child investigates light, color, and movement 
! | by means of a light play with fish puppets. I am 

| the teacher and work with a group of children 
4 to ll years of age. There are many interests in 
these children. One of these I have found is the 
electric light. To me, an adult, light is also an 
| excitement, watching it on motor cars at night, 
; moving on a wet highway; a long string of cars 
in the dark; the searchlights at an airport, that 
pick out the jewel-like signal lights, green, red, 
and ion of the transport planes; the jumping of electric signs in the 
city; even the moving shadows in daytime cast by people on the 
streets and the beach. 

@ You will notice as I write it is the moving light that interests us 
most. 

@ The introduction of the light play was made to the children bya 
trip to the aquarium. They were instructed to watch the shape, 
color, and movement of any fish they liked, and to make as many 
drawings as possible, so that we could look at them the following 
Saturday and decide what shapes and colors their fish puppets 
would be. We would make an aquarium for the fish to swim in not 
filled with water but with light. 

@ A live fish that moved was in the beginning a subject that 
every child watched with intense interest while at the aquarium. 
To select a fish so that they could make a puppet of it made the 
sketching a natural step for the child in the development of his 
own aquarium. The youngest children, age 4, made very simple 
shapes, while the 10- and ll-year olds recorded not only fine 
linear shapes, characteristic of the various species, but in some 
cases labeled them with their scientific names. The arrangement of 
many fish on one page showed a real feeling for spatial relation- 
ship when many kinds of shapes must find themselves a place. 
Sometimes older children would label the drawing of a very 
young child, so that the process of learning not only how to record 
visual objects by drawing, but also the verbal explanations became 
an added interest to even the 4-year-old. 

@ Every means of keeping this interest alive was motivated by 
child and teacher throughout the project. One boy suggested he 
would bring a fish next week so that everybody could watch it 
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swim. This expanded into a group fish bowl. The fish bowl became 
the center of feeding and changing of water every Saturday morn- 
ing. One week the water was filled so near the top that I dis- 
covered our most colorful fish six feet away from the bowl, dead, 
the following Monday. A seven-year-old girl, Wendy, made a 
net out of gauze and wire so that the fish could be removed from 
the bowl while she cleaned out the water. ‘These fish are very 
wild!’ called out Wendy as one jumped clean down the drain- 
pipe. That fish finally came up into the bowl after it had explored 
the elbow of the drain pipe. 

@ The adult may ask ‘‘What about the light play?” The teacher 
knows that light did not appear spontaneously in the first instant 
of Edison's discovery; so many sides of the project are discovered 
by the child in the process of that same light play. Watching light 
on the water of the fish bowl itself as the fish swim wildly around 
after the fresh water is poured in, is a step in the child’s experi- 
ence. The teacher does not buy a recipe for fish puppets for the 
children, but discovers after research and work with these chil- 
dren what materials are best suited to the problem, and the physical 
capacities of the various aged children in the group to handle such 
materials. 

@ How can we make the aquarium is discussed with the children. 
The teacher gives the lead, we will make our puppets move on 
a white wall with light. What will light pass through? Somebody, 
it’s Donald, age 6, says a glass window. O.K. What is much 
lighter and you can wrap up parcels in different colors? It folds, 
cuts and can be glued. Bruce, age 9, “I know, cellophane.” 

@ This interchange of ideas gives the chance for the teacher to 
show that materials with certain main properties are not all good 
for the purpose of making our puppets. Glass would break, is hard 
to cut, etc. 

@ Cellophane we can buy at Woolworth’s, is very light so that 
we can move it in the air like a fish swims. ‘How will we keep the 
cellophane from tearing?’ asks Paul, age 10. This calls for a 
demonstration by the teacher in showing how reed can be bent 
when wet into any shape, and ends fastened together with string 
and glue. On this we can fasten the cellophane. The materials 
to be used are already laid out on the supply table in a good order 
so that the children can easily select those they need. The ma- 

















terials consist of rolls of red, blue, green, and yellow cellophane. 
Scraps of stiff celluloid filters, reed soaking in a pail of warm water, 
dowel sticks on which to fasten the fish so they can be moved 
freely, glue, string, cellophane tape, scissors, hammers, nails, 
wallboard, chalk. The whole group is explained the character of 
the materials. The reed can be bent around the nails, hammered 
to the wallboard and left to dry any shape they decide their fish 
puppet should be. The cellophane can be cut whatever shape or 
color their fish is and fastened to the reed shape, also the fins, 
eyes, tails, scales, any particular small shapes can be glued onto 
the cellophane. 

@ The first Saturday morning after the visit to the aquarium was 
spent in such activities of selecting a fish from their drawings, mak- 
ing a large reed frame of whatever shape their fish puppet should 
be. All sketches were displayed so that each member of this group 
could see how many kinds of fish had been drawn by the other 
children. The following Saturday these reed frame outlines were 
quite dry and firmly held the shape as outlined by the child on 
being removed from the nails. 

Gbebens is an exciting material for children, so that careful 
observation by the teacher is necessary in controlling the amounts 
cut from large sheets. The best procedure we found was that the 
child on deciding what area of the fish was to be green, blue or 
red, could then lay the fish form on top of the cellophane and cut 
around the shape of the reed. Soon every child followed this 
procedure. Cellophane tape held the cellophane when folded back 
around the reed. Each child made a distinct shaped fish, with 

ually diverse arrangements of stripes, spots, and color areas so 
when completed they made a colorful and interesting combination 
of shapes. 

@ Each fish is mounted on a dowel rod about 14-inch in diam- 
eter and 36 inches long so that they can be moved in any rhythm 
free of the child’s shadow. While all of this construction is going 
on, two girls who draw very well decided they would like to — 
two long murals of fish swimming at the bottom of the sea. 
mural is 30 inches long, and 40 inches high. They obtained their 
material from ideas collected by all the children’s sketches. These 
murals were mounted on two frames and created the two side walls 
of the aquarium. 

@ The older group of children had been experimenting with 
spotlights and colored filters on this aquarium area so were ready 
to pomjeet be beams of cng t on the fish puppets. Also the children had 
been asked if ad any phonograph records of music that 
sounded ee fond The next week two children brought Saint 
Saens’ Aquarium Music and another recording of the ‘Goldfish.”’ 


Gradually the group acquainted itself with the equipment that 
would really make a puppet show of an aquarium. 

@ At first the children were wild in moving their puppets at any 
time they got hold of them, just as a balloon. The fish had color, 
and they could be moved, but yet no light. The teacher, in bring- 
ing order to this activity, had the older boys and girls ready with 
the spotlights and filters, behind some low benches in the aquari- 
um area on which the other children with their fish puppets sat. 
Two boys ran the phonograph. 

@ Five children, the youngest, were given a turn to make their 
fish perform for the rest. In rhythm with the music they began to 
move their fish puppets above their heads and up and down across 
the white wall. Large projections of their fish were made by the 
light passing through their cellophane fish. A real sense of spatial 
relationship was soon discovered by several children supposedly 
waiting their turn to perform. Spontaneously they introduced their 
puppets as blank areas were created on the wall. This surprise of 
new shapes appearing in a space left by another shape soon 
developed into a larger number of puppets being projected until 
they began to create fine superimpositions of color, when a blue 
and yellow fish would slowly swim in front of a red and green fish 
with yellow fins. They saw then also yellow-green, orange and 

urple. The aquarium was truly filled with fish swimming in light. 

metimes the spotlights were made red, and the movement of the 
fish became fast, also when blue filters were put on. Donald said, 
“so you could flash the light brighter if the fish swam faster.’’ 
Hattula said, ‘the red water was hot so the fish tried to get away.” 

@ The music also influenced the rhythm of the movement. The 
teacher instructed the boys at the spotlight to change the color 
filters in harmony with the music. 

@ Eventually, as the children became familiar with the rela- 
tionship of their puppets, the spotlights, and the color projections 
on the end wall, they experimented by moving closer to the spots, 
creating larger fish projections. In this way some fish looked very 
far away from the others. The various groups exchanged activities 
during the morning. Those working the spotlights and victrola 
had their turn at the manipulation of the puppets, etc. It was an 
endless performance, as each juxtaposition of the fish created new 
interest in the color of light moving about the aquarium. 

@ The discovery by these children that color is a characteristic 
of light and can be used by them to create images fashioned by 
their own hands carries further the knowledge already in their 
experience of color, as used in paint form. It also relates the 
light factor that surrounds them in everyday life to a possible 
medium of their own control. 








HEN we looked for a name for our first showing of 
children’s expressions with art mediums held at 
our Public Library, the familiar phrase, ‘I want 
to color’’ was suggested by one of the kinder- 
garten teachers and accepted. It embodies the 
very essence of child art—an innate desire to 
express what he knows with color. Not all young 
children show this desire for expression with 
color. Some express their creativeness with wood, some in 
dramatic play, others in song or story, clay, or block building. 

@ There is, however, a group who have a decided feeling for 
expression with the art medium and who day after day ‘‘want to 
color.” The technique used in the education of the young child is 
the same for all of his expressions; i.e., the child is encouraged to 
express himself in an environment that stimulates ideas under the 
guidance of an understanding teacher. Given the opportunity to 
express himself in such an environment, the child artist does the 
rest. He is not inhibited by ideas imposed upon him by an adult. 

@ What does the child do? That is dependent upon his stage of 
growth, his experiences, his individual make-up. The differences 
in children show up in their expressions. All create with the same 
impulse for creating, but the results differ. 

@ Watch a group of children painting on the floor. One moves 
his brush back and forth across the paper, using perhaps one color, 
perhaps several, up and down, criss-cross; back and forth he 
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Director of Kindergartens 
St. Paul Public Schools 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


What we have 
found about 
Child Art from 
the children 


works with the zeal of a ‘‘Michelangelo.’’ What is he doing? 
Why not teach him how to make something? 

@ Let us look up his record. You will perhaps find from his 
record that he is a child younger chronologically or experientially 
than the rest. He may be just getting satisfaction from playing with 
color. He may have something definite in his mind, but due to 
immature organic growth, lack of ‘“‘muscle-brain” coordination, 
he cannot control his medium to make it take on the form in his 
mind. Yet he is contented with his product and will proudly 
exhibit it to the other children and to the teacher. If asked what 
it is, he will perhaps answer, “pretty colors,” or “a fire,"’ or 
something which happens to occur to his mind at the moment. 

@ Has this result value? Definitely! It is expression, and all 
expression has value for its sincerity, its spontaneity, according to 
the age of the creator. This sincere expression should be en- 
couraged at the first sign of it, for this is art. Given encourage- 
ment, the child will go on producing more expressions, and as his 
organic power matures, and he is more conscious of his experi- 
ences, his sense of color and its use will grow, until he surprises 
one with a picture showing composition, balance, color com- 
bination, space filling, in fact, with a picture showing art values— 
although he himself is unconscious of the art values, conscious 
only of one thing—joy in creating. 

@ Art values, you say? Yes, art values reduced in terms of a 
child’s capacity. These child expressions are never judged by 

















adult standards, even though the same values are present that are 
present in an adult work. Nor do teachers of young children 
expect all results to be on the same level. 

@ There is definitely a child art for, universally, children given 
the same opportunity in a like environment tend to do the same 
thing with the paints and crayons. This statement is the result of 
many years of experience in actual work with children and 
observation of children at work; a study of many pictures sub- 
mitted from our sixty-two kindergartens; and, the experience of 
other educators in the same field. 

@ We may almost say that their productions run in stages ac- 
cording to the growth and experience of the individual child. 
The first stage is usually experimenting with materials, splashes 
of color or covering the paper similar to scribble stage in drawing; 
next, the play with color, dividing the paper into almost geometri- 
cal parts and filling in the spaces with color combinations that 
astonish grown-ups with their design and beauty. In this group 
come also the “rhythm’’ with color—called that for want of a 
better name—color stripes repeated in curving beauty across the 
paper, sometimes alternating color, sometimes repeating groups of 
color stripes. Perhaps it should be called “singing” with color, 
for the rhythm is as definite in the execution as it is in the result. 
Then comes the attempt to tell something; just what the little artist 
is telling is not always clear to an outsider, not representative 
pictures, but a sort of abstract expression of something. These 
are often beautiful in color and interesting from the standpoint 
of balance and form and are likened to the abstract expression of 
modern artists. The last stage, if we can think of it as such, is the 
story-telling picture. The child has a definite story to tell and 
while not wholly a picture of exact representation, it depicts 
things and experiences in life about him. 

@ “A child draws or paints what he knows, not what he sees.” 
In the kindergarten he lives in an environment which stimulates 
ideas through pictures, stories, excursions, conversation, and 
play. His work is not seasonal, nor is it always a story of the 
interest paramount in the kindergarten. Artist-like, he may paint 
whatever interest appeals to him at the time. I watched a child 
enjoying painting Christmas trees in March. She perhaps had had 
the desire earlier but had only at this time felt the power to create 
a Christmas tree. 














@ We find through observation that children portray houses 
more than any other object. Can this be because of the security 
their homes give to them? The houses are very unlike real houses 
and mostly resemble the fairytale house and make one think of 
“Once upon a time’ when one sees them. The human being under- 
goes many forms in the child's expressions. The child is given no 
formal instruction but the human being grows as the child artist 
acquires power of observation and control of his medium. The 
young child usually draws or paints the human first with only 
head and legs—later he adds arms, body, hands, etc. 

@ The products of a child's creativeness are valuable from more 
than the creative side. They are psychological studies of children; 
they reveal the child to the educaior, his stage of growth, his 
physical condition, his organic maturity, his mental capacity, 
and also his emotional reactions to life. One little boy painted a 
house in beautiful colors, and when he had finished, he said, ‘‘My 
daddy does not live here, but anyhow we have a pretty house’’— 
a tragic home life being compensated for through art. Art is a 
part of living. Child living is what we teachers of young children 
are concerned with. What the experience does to him is our first 
consideration. Through his art he may become a better human 
being. Therefore our technique is to set him free in the right kind 
of environment, to encourage spontaneous expression, and to 
guide him where and when necessary. He needs no forma! tech 
nique. He has more than we could give him. 

@ One thing which impresses artists about child art is the fact 
that they do unconsciously what the modern artist strives to do. 
The great modernist Matisse has spent thirty years trying to paint 
with the freshness and spontaneity of the five-year-old child. 

@ The study of child art and its value to child growth and to 
mature art is in its infancy. There is much to learn about it, but 
one thing seems certain—that these important values we now see 
in their spontaneous expressions should be encouraged and used 
for further development. Who knows to what heights child art 
could go? 

@ In the words of John Dewey: “We always live at the time we 
live and not at some other time, and only by extracting at each 
present time the full meaning of each present experience are we 
prepared for doing the same thing in the future. This is the only 
preparation which in the long run amounts to anything.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ARTICLE “I WANT TO COLOR” 
by Elizabeth Newton 
A—First Stage. Experimenting with Color 
B—Dots are used commonly by children 
C—Rosettes of color are a common expression 
with children. This too is rhythm 
D—Second stage. Singing with color—in curving 
beauty across the paper 
E—The third stage in Art Expressions—Representation 
of life about him. Action is portrayed 
F—By Andrew Trejo, age 6. Andrew’s interest is in 
box-cars as his father works on them 
G—Simplicity of line—an art value 
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you tell children stories you never 
know what the reactions will be. Some 
like to hear stories so they can retell 
them to their brothers and sisters. 
Others like to draw pictures of the 
stories. 


® Several children worked on the 
illustration of “The Old Woman in the Shoe,” a 
nursery rhyme all children of large families enjoy. 


© | try to keep large paper up in several places 
in the room so when someone is inspired to work, 
the place and materials are ready. 


® Mrs. Morrow’s story, “The Painted Pig,”’ is a 
favorite with Mexican children and you know the 
story was enjoyed when you look at this picture. 


® Jesus, after hearing the story of the first Thanks- 
giving, made this Thanksgiving turkey. It was made on 
ordinary wrapping paper with colored chalk and 
“fixed’’ by brushing hot linseed oil over the back, 
which gives the parchment appearance. His picture 
of flowers just came and I don’t know what inspired 
him but he knew what he wanted to make and quickly 
did it. 





Aztec Story, ‘The Tree of Life.’ Enriquetta Rosas, 8 years 
old. Barbara Webster School, Santa Paula, California 


® The elephant and giraffe pictures were made after 
the circus came to town and we had talked and played 
circus. 


® Three boys have expressed very different ideas in 
these boat pictures. The action in Rudolfo’s ‘‘gun- 
boat’’ and airplane is unusual for so young a child to 
catch. “The Indian Canoe” done by another Rudolfo 
is as quiet and peacful as he was when he made it. 
Alberto’s boat is the illustration of the story of the 
building of Mexico City and the reason for the Mexi- 
can flag. His imagination recorded the story of ‘The 
Eagle and the Snake” from the book of Mexican folk- 
tales of “The Talking Bird’’ by Purnell and Weather- 
wax. To quiet little Enriquetta we give the laurels for 
her ‘Tree of Life.” The first story in the book, ‘‘The 
Talking Bird," is the story of the creation of the differ- 
ent races of man and the talking bird or parrot is an 
active character and always the illustrations have been 
of the bird until Enriquetta made her picture ‘The 
Tree of Life.’ Her imagination caught the symbolism 
and beauty and strength of the life-giving tree under 
whose generous arms all mankind did live and to 
which they may return when all men have “‘a heart of 
love, a mind of love,’’ and learn that there is ‘love 
in every deed.” 
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Rita Maguire, age ll 
Teacher, Miss Bradford 


HAT is the young generation thinking 
about today—those boys and girls from 
eight to eighteen? How do they look 
out upon their world? There is an 
answer to be found in the exhibition of 
drawings and miniature sculptures to be 
shown at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts by the boys and girls in the Saturday drawing 
classes. This is a realistic generation—one that finds 
more to record in the life about them than in the 
realms of fancy or imitation. They no longer copy 
plaster casts with relish, but find their material in 
street scenes, at the circus, among the neighbors 
gossiping on the doorsteps, or even at subversive 
meetings of propagandists. They are interested in the 
attitudes of people and in their reaction to each other 
and to situations. In a measure they approach the 
oriental idea of art as the operation of nature rather 
than a photograph of nature. For instance, all the pre- 
carious problems of skating are brought out by Gloria 
Patsos, while Charles Lovejoy, age 12, suggests the 
reaction of all the people on a street to a near-accident. 
® The impact of the war cannot be overestimated. 
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The SATURDAY ART CLASS - Boston Museum 









The reactions of these young people range from critical 
comments on the propagandists, as in Fay Abrahams’ 
satirical studies, to Gloria Patsos’ ‘Conquering Faith” 
and “Rising Tide’ reflecting a profound faith in the 
supremacy of the Spirit over the forces of aggression. 
She also reveals a keen understanding of human 
nature in her amusing studies of a companion art 
student. One of the most sensitive of the compositions 
in the exhibition is Virginia Cordingley’s study of a 
bomb shelter showing mothers in moods ranging from 
bewilderment to despair. Her drawing shows a high 
degree of technical skill combined with intensity of 
feeling. 

® The change of outlook which occurs between the 
ages of eleven and thirteen and fourteen is reflected 
in many drawings made by students at these age levels. 
“One for Two,”’ by Martha Goldsberry, age 13, is a 
sophisticated study of two girls drinking a single soda. 
In this, as in all the drawings, the student has shown 
sensitive use of colors. Indeed color is, far more than 
in any previous year, an integral part of the picture 
and contributes much to the success of the drawing. 

® Despite their interest in realism, the motion picture, 
particularly ‘“Fantasia,’’ has had a marked influence 
on many students. The number of pictures in the 
mood of fantasy shows how easily this aspect of the 
young person’s mind can be called into play. Marilyn 
Quint, age 13, has made a graceful and delicate study 


Nancy Jane Davenport, age 10 
Teacher, Miss Bradford 

















for the ‘“‘Nutcracker Suite’’; Robert Hunter, age 12, 
and Tevor Novark, also age 12, have given their ver- 
sions of the “Triumphal March” from “Aida’”’ and of 
Music. From this same inspiration comes one of the 
most outstanding contributions to the exhibition, a 
study by Henry Schwartz of hands, trumpet, and the 
piano keyboard, which might have been produced by 
an artist of much more mature experience. Henry 
carries over the same imaginative quality and use of 
ambient color in his study of ‘‘Pinocchio.”’ 


® There is a group of designs based on a study of 
objects in the Museum. The original objects are, how- 
ever, freely adapted, as in the case of an archaic 
Greek bronze. The little figure reappears as four 
archaic creatures bounding across a primeval hill 
casting strong shadows in the foreground. The figure 
and animal compositions disclose the same high level 
of performance found in other types of exhibits, while 
particularly interesting is a group of ten-minute 
sketches. Among these are ‘Men Leaving a Factory,"’ 
by Mary Libbey, “Mountain Scene,”’ by A. Obregon. 


® Some 400 pupils are enrolled during the year. 
These boys and girls come ‘once a week during the 
school year and twice a week in summer to work at 
the Museum with teachers serving as counselors and 
advisors, rather than as disciplinarians. This approach 
has resulted in a wealth of work, far more than can be 
exhibited, which carries a message, as no spoken 
word could, from the young people of today. 


® The classes are under the supervision of Mrs. 
Sayward and are conducted by the following teachers: 
Miss Chapman, Mrs. Cole, Miss Bradford, Miss Lord, 
Miss Cook, Miss Brink, Miss La Brecht, Mr. Rosenthal, 
and Mr. Rotenberg. 








Circus Parade 
Water color by 
Joan Keefer, age 10 
Teacher, 


Miss La Brecht 
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Clown with Pig. Modelled with Plasticine. By Daphne Riska, 
age 12. Teacher, Miss La Brecht. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








THE MATERIALS APPROACH TO CRAFTS 














































The photographs show three stages in the development of crafts 
problems. Consideration of all available forms of the raw material 
to determine its inherent qualities and characteristics, experimen- 
tation to determine the possibilities and limitations of the material. 
Practical solution of ideas developed for specific uses (see Work- 
shop pages) 
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CAROLYN SVRLUGA, Instructor of Crafts 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago 


OO often our schools and camps include crafts 
as a mere hobby-like or leisure-hour affair with 
| stress placed upon making something to give 
away at Christmas time. Teachers in such situa- 
| tion dash about frantically to get ‘new ideas” 
for their crafts classes to work on. No matter 
| how good such ideas may be in themselves, they 
“lead to teacher-imposed and artificially stim- 
ulated results. This approach places undue emphasis upon the 
finished piece of craftwork, without any regard for what takes 
place before. As a matter of fact, it is the very attitude of approach 
and the actual doing that is far more important than the finished 
work. We must realize this if crafts are to become a really vital 
means of developing the student’s own creative power. 





@ To achieve this goal the approach through the materials is far 
more effective, as knowledge of the material itself enlarges the 
inventive capacity of the student. To learn just what the inherent 
character of any given material is, we begin our work by a careful 
consideration of all the available forms of the raw material. As 
shown in these photographs of a few typical examples of some of the 
many materials with which we work, the cork, sponge, screening, 
and leather can be had in a wide variety of sizes, shapes, forms, 
and textures. From observation and handling the student learns 
that cork is grainy, rough, and either rigid or flexible, depending 
upon thickness; that sponge rubber is elastic, porous, spongy, 
and firm or soft, depending upon the amount of air that has been 
blown into it in its liquid state; that screen wire is transparent, stiff, 
and still flexible; and that leather can be as thin as paper or as 
thick as a board, shiny or dull, rough or smooth, flexible or stiff 


@ These many forms of the various materials stimulate the 
student's imagination and he immediately wants to make some- 
thing out of them. At this point he is ready for experimentation 
with the material and a study of the behavior of tools to determine 
the constructional and decorative possibilities for handcraft uses. 
Constructional experimentation includes cutting, sawing, bend- 
ing, drilling, punching, draping, and various means of fastening 
such as gluing, nailing, screwing, sewing, tying, lacing, wiring, 
stapling, and riveting. Subordinate to this and based upon it is 
the decorative experimentation for surface treatment. It includes 
painting, crayoning, burning, carving, incising, stamping, tooling, 
staining, and embroidery. All of these experiments are done 
abstractly without any concern for subject-matter so as to en- 
courage freedom of imagination by eliminating the technical 
barrier of representation of natural objects. Some of these experi- 
ments work out easily and naturally in some materials but don’t 
work at all in others. This is exactly what the student must find 
out if he is to approach his designing intelligently. 


@ In making these sandals the student knew from her observation 
of and experimentation with sponge rubber that it was suitable for 
this use. Her next step was to plan the design as to size, shape, and 
form to fit her foot. Then the necessary parts had to be put to- 
gether so that they would withstand bending and walking and so 
that they would really be comfortable. Note that the cross-stitches 
not only serve to hold the sandals together but that they also be- 
come an integral part of the decoration. Thus no attempt is made 
to conceal the construction or to “tack on” unrelated and un- 
necessary decoration. The same approach of considering the 
functional needs first and allowing the necessary functional ele- 
ments to become a part of the design is evident in the design of the 
purse shown here. The tiny bolts and nuts were used to attach the 
leather to the wood framework and at the same time they became 
an interesting and unusual element in the decoration. The screen- 
wire toy and the other articles made of cork further show how this 
materials approach to crafts eliminates dependence upon the past 
or things the teacher has already seen done. 
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CORK—Above Plate. Raw materials that are available for experimentation as to its qualities 
and characteristics. Lower Plate. Practical solution of ideas developed for specific uses 
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SCREENING—The raw material and a “functionally perfect article.” 
See article on “The 


Materials Approach to Crafts,” Page 158 
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Constructional experimentation with Cork and Screening. 
See article on “The Materials Approach to Crafts,” Page 158 
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Nancy in Grade 2 is painting the Indian which she made. Nancy had no criticisms because she made her pattern 

stand out clearly. Thechildren noticed how Nancy had variety in the width of her dark stripes. The Indian was made 

for Social Studies but since our biggest aim in art is to teach design, we teach it in Social Studies as well as in the art class. 

David Stern made this figure over wire and found that the clay cracked and could not be mended, so now he is 

using asbestos flakes with success. David likes to experiment with materials and he does not get discouraged when 
the work has to be done over. 


Jessie Todd, Teacher, Elementary School of University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE ot 
FIVE STEPS TO MAKE LINOLEUM CUTS 
































These three linoleum prints were designed, carved, and printed by the children of the Art Centre, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. Print 2 by child, age 6; print 3 by child, age 10; and print 1 by child, age 15. Mr. Fritz Brandtner, teacher. 
See article, page 176 
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The first grade of the Hamilton School of Minneapolis uses large 
chalks and paper 3 feet by 4 feet to create Mother Goose murals. 
Teacher, Winnifred Robinson; Art Supervisor, Mary D. Reed 





Design and Color Compositions of The Young Child 
Children learn to design by trying many problems. They like to fill a square. To help 
make the designs vital we suggest pressing on the crayon. The design at the top (left) 
was made by Earyl S., grade 3a, Hamilton School, Minneapolis, Minn. The other designs 
are by grade II, Elementary School, University of Chicago, Jessie Todd, art teacher. 





Murals of American Life 
All children like to draw illustrations of American child life. These two mural 
paintings, 30 x 40 inches, were painted with tempera colors after a study of figure 
drawing. Note the interesting and varied American costumes in the mural by Margaret 
Wooten, Grade V, and the fine repeat of color in the composition by Jimmie Thomas 


Grade VI. Teacher, Bula E. Ownby, Kendall Elementary School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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These vital tile designs were sketched by the primary group of the Elementary Schools, University 
of Chicago. Jessie Todd, Teacher. (A plan to motivate this project is suggested at the top of the page) 
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DAISY WELCH, Bradford, Pennsylvania 
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1] Short St., Bradford, Pa. 
Editor of School Arts Magazine, Nov. 6, 1940 
Worcester, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I heard about your magazine and thought you might like to use pictures of the dolls that I have made of peanuts 
and walnuts in it or that you might like to have me write how to make them for it. 

They are all entirely my own ideas and they are very easy to make. I use one walnut for the head and one for the body 
in making the walnut dolls but one peanut forms the head and body of most of the peanut dolls. They look much more lifelike 
than ordinary dolls and I have won many prizes for them. Last summer I won first prize at the American doll show in New 
a and a year ago I won a blue ribbon at the New York World’s Fair where they were exhibited at the Hobby Lobby 

xhibit. 

I have many other hobbies but I have found this hobby the most fascinating of them all. As I am an invalid and am ill 
so I cannot get around and go places like other young people I would be very lonesome without this hobby, although I am not 
well enough to work at it only a little while at a time. Last fall I had the misfortune of having a whole display of my dolls 

























stolen at a fair where they had been exhibited. 


I make whole families of both the peanuts and the walnuts and they include men, women, boys, girls, tiny babies and 
even aged grandfathers and grandmothers. I also make many animals out of peanuts and they include cats, dogs, hens, 
roosters, donkeys, ducks and turkeys. I have made three sets of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs and a whole peanut 


orchestra. I also made the instruments in the orchestra. 


If you would care to use the pictures I would be very glad if you could pay me something as it costs quite a lot to have 


the pictures taken. I have written how to make the peanut dolls 


before. 


I would be very glad to have the pictures back if you do not care to use them. 


Respectfully yours, 
Daisy Welch 


Directions for Making Nut Dolls 


T IS easy to make dolls out of peanuts and of walnuts, and 
lots of fun. In making peanut dolls, pick out peanuts that 
seem to have one part shaped like a head and one part like a 
body or use small round peanuts. If the latter are used they 
have to be joined together so as to form a head and body. 
To do this, punch a hole in one end of each and join them together 
by using a piece of match stick. Use wire covered with tissue 
paper or pipe cleaners for the arms of the dolls and match sticks 
for the legs. These should be joined to the body of the doll by 
punching holes in the peanut and pushing them in. It is usually 
necessary to glue the legs in. Then draw eyes, nose and mouth 
on the face of the doll with India ink and color the eyes and mouth 
with water colors or crayons. Use tissue or crepe paper for the 





clothes of the dolls. Soft rope should be used for the hair. This 
should be ravelled out and glued on the head and trimmed, 
bobbed or braided after the glue is dry. Any kind of soft wood will 
do for the feet. After it is cut out the right shape and size make 
holes in the heel part and glue to the bottom of the legs. Black 
paper may be pasted over the feet for shoes or they may be 
painted black to look like shoes. 

@ To make walnut dolls use one walnut for the head and one for 
the body. Make a hole in one end of each and join them together 
by using a piece of a sucker stick. Then proceed to make them 
just the same as the peanut dolls but sucker sticks should be used 
for the legs instead of match sticks as they are much larger than 
the peanut dolls. 














WINIFRED ROBINSON, First Grade Teacher 





AM LOOKING at the Sketch Book now, 
bulging with its many, inimitable draw- 
ings, each bearing the descriptive 
signature of a six-year-old artist. I 
ponder on the cover design, chosen by 
the group for its merits, and I wonder 
just what measure of judgment gave it its 
place of honor. From out the edges of the cover pro- 
trude odd bits of color, inviting inspection. Some of 
the artists, evidently, have pasted rather too closely 
to the edge of the page. The binding is fairly bursting 
in its effort to hold in the unexpected increase of pages. 





© 


® I open the Sketch Book, pore over the contents, 
and I smile. There is an irresistible appeal in the 
character of these children’s drawings wherein I can 
see observation, attempt, creativeness, humor, beauty, 
growth, power, talent, and achievement. I am satisfied. 


® The children open their Sketch Book. They pore 
over their pages, and they too smile as they scrutinize, 
admire, and judge. They heartily enjoy one another's 
work as well as their own. They are naively proud and 
genuinely satisfied. 

® From the beginning of the term I save those draw- 
ings which the children make ‘just for me,”’ or those 
which I ask for and “simply must have."’ Already I 
am thinking of murals. A folio which I have labeled 
“Choice Drawings” has put a premium on a good 
drawing. ‘Is this good enough for the folio?’’—"'Is 
this a choice drawing?”’—"“Do you want this one?”’— 
they ask me. You know the answer. They all have 
drawings in the folio. 


THE SKETCH BOOK 





Hamilton School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BESS F. MATHER, Supervisor 


The first grade compose 
and draw the cover for 


their book 





® In short time I go through the well-filled folio to 
select the best figure drawings. I ask the artists to cut 
them out and paste them in the Sketch Book. The 
pages fill up rapidly. Now the children use their own 
judgment as to what they should put into the Sketch 
Book—and many is the pleasant surprise I have had! 
I have seen a child draw, study his drawing, elaborate, 
add finishing touches, carefully choose the page on 
which he will paste it, study it again in its new 
setting, and finally share it with me. 


® Look through the Sketch Book yourself. Isn't 
there a wealth of material? It is filled with treasure as 
irreplaceable as old priceless prints. Figures in every 
position are here, faces expressive of a variety of emo- 
tions, and what a daring exuberance of color! 


® The Sketch Book has put a value on every child's 
drawing. It has put a special value on figure drawing. 
It is a haven for the drawing which has no place else 
to go, as is the case of the little girl who always made 
her drawings ‘for me to keep.’ When I suggested, 
“Take this one home to mother,’’—her answer was 
“Oh, no! My mother always throws them away.” 


® Humble in its beginning, but great in its potentiali- 
ties, the Sketch Book is the treasury from which the 
children make large replicas that serve as murals. It 
is really only a wrapping paper book with a card- 
board cover—a homely, unpretentious affair, but it 
is one of the most popular books in our library. 


® The Sketch Book is a maker of artists. 








ANIMALS oftheJUNGL 
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as 72° HILDREN ages four to eleven years at the 

School of Design in Chicago make animals 

in a jungle. The teacher, again the leader 

in the group, suggests that we can make 

animals and a jungle. Many times children 

have shown their keen interest in the ani- 

. mals of different countries by fine paintings 

‘\.* and clay modeling. This time we will visit 

ORE tape A OR the zoo and make drawings of many that 
we see. 

@ Each child knows that eventually he or she will construct an 
animal, and a jungle for the animals to move about in. Light card- 
board panels, pencil, and newsprint are given each child. When 
the group arrives at the zoo the children go in groups to the house 
of their choice. The unanimous decision is for the lions and tigers 
first. This is their first experience sketching from moving objects 
and is of no difficulty. The youngest children are soon on the floor 
recording the cat with stripes. That it moves into many positions 
does not prevent them from drawing, as their eyes are quick to 
observe the main characteristics, which are soon recorded in a 
simple line drawing. The difference in size of one animal to an- 
other is noticed in the porportion of their drawing of an elephant 
to a monkey. 

@ That a child draws not only what he sees, but also what he 
knows. The mother kangaroo was drawn by Hans, age 7, holding 
its baby in her pouch. The baby kangaroo as yet did not exist in 
the zoo. Hans knew this, too. The excitement of creating an image, 
of something of intense interest to the child overcomes the usual 
handicaps of an adult drawing at the zoo; such as: can he draw 
well, the animal keeps moving, these people bother me, I must 
have an inferiority complex. What did the adult come to the zoo 
for in the first place? He has practically forgotten; not the child. 
The four-year-olds were interested in the fact that an animal such 
as the bear could stand on two feet as well as four feet. These 
naturally were in his drawing—the important changes in rela- 
tionship of a simple shape for the body and the distribution of lines 
indicating the legs. The old elephant had a hairy coat which 
Donald, age 6, indicated by a few lines on the outline of the 
elephant’s back. 

@ The teacher impressed the group on first arriving at the zoo 
to watch the shape of the different animals, how they moved, 
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GORDON WEBBER, Teacher of Children’s Classes 
School of Design, Chicago, Illinois 


Made by Jane, aged 7. 
Materials: lead, wood, 
rope, glue, cork 


Made by Donald, age 6. 
Materials: lead, wood, 
paper, leather, rope, 
excelsior, and buttons 





and whether they had long or short feet, etc. Our animals to be 
made for the jungle would also vary in shape and be able to move 
their legs, necks, and tails. 

@ Again, as in all work with children, the research of materials 
that they can work with is the job of the teacher. In a room where 
children gather once a week should be found adequate material 
and tools with which to carry out an idea. Previous working with 
children, and some experimenting on the teacher's part, produced 
a supply table of the following materials and tools: 


Materials for Construction of Animals 


rope string wool 
leather excelsior newspaper 
rubber hose dowel 
buttons corks metal 




















lead piping paint glue 
cloth straw sticky paper 
screw eyes elastics rock wool 
Tools 

needles drills nails 
wood saws scissors metal saws 
tacks hammers files 

2 work benches with vises 

Materials for the Jungle 
sawdust clay straw 
paper wallboard 12’ x 5’ hay 
wooden blocks plaster rock wool 
dowel rod gauze rope 


(Some of the rope, wool, and excelsior, the teacher dyed various 
colors) 


@ The Saturday following the trip to the zoo the teacher discussed 
the materials on hand and got suggestions as to what materials 
would make the best elephant, kangaroo, tiger, camel, lion, etc. 
Also a simple diagram was drawn on the blackboard showing how 
the main structure of a four-legged animal varies with a long- 
necked camel, and short-legged bear. 


@ The two older boys volunteered to cut the blocks and help drill 
the holes in them for the shoulders and hind quarters. Each child 
shaped the animal's backbone with lead tubing according to the 
length of tail and neck of his animal, then put it in a vise and cut 
it with the metal saw. This was then run through the holes drilled 
and filed in the shoulders and hind quarters. To fasten the head 
securely it was tacked to these blocks. Two screw eyes fastened 
the dowel rod legs to these blocks on either side, letting the 
animal's legs dangle and move in any direction. The lead piping 
allowed the animal to raise his neck, tail, haunch his back, or turn. 


@ Here was the skeleton of Jennifer's lion and Wendy's gorilla 
in the making. Kenneth, age ll, and Bruce, age 9, sawed the 
shoulder blocks, and held the lead tubing while Jennifer and 
Wendy cut it the right length. Jennifer's was a much longer piece 
as it went from the tip of the lion's tail along his back and through 
a block at the head end, which she filed the general shape of the 
lion's head. Wendy padded her gorilla with newspaper slightly 
damp with flour paste, also his legs and arms. She found a dark 
piece of rubber cushion filler; by sewing it into the joints the 
gorilla bulged into a powerful mass, and was completed with small 
leather ears, a red leather mouth, plus small wooden circles for 
eyes. Wendy, age 7, then put an elastic around these features 
while the glue dried. It made the gorilla look cross-eyed and 
cruel so she left him ‘‘just like that.’ 


@ Donald, age 6, makes his elephant. The construction is basic- 
ally the same in all the animals. He shaped out the body really 
fine. He cut ribbed leather ears of red that were like fans. He 
first covered the animal's shape with soft leather and said his 
elephant looked naked, then proceeded to glue the area of his 
back and sides, sprinkling fine excelsior which, although green, 
gave the strange look of an elephant partially bald. His tusks 
were dowel rods filed to a point and inserted into the stuffing under 
the leather. His lead trunk was bound with wet sticky paper which 
dried like a wrinkled skin. His eyes were big glass buttons trimmed 
with white metal lace. He looked sad at this point. 





Materials: 


Made by Harriet, age 7. 
rubber, lead, wood, rope, paper and wool 








@ The youngest children made the simplest constructions; that 
is, a main body with dowel legs and thumb-tacks or beads pushed 
on a simple cork or wooden head fastened to the end of the lead 
pipe. The skeleton was wrapped with newspaper tied with string 
and smeared with glue so as to hold the rope binding in place. If it 
was a tiger, an orange or yellow rope combined with a natural or 
black rope completed him; if a fox, plain orange rope bound the 
skeleton. His nose is filed to a point and wrapped with sticky 
paper because, Louis, age 4, said, “his nose is soft anyway.”’ 


@ The second Saturday, assembly of the animals’ skeletons was 
achieved; the introduction of sawing of the metal, wood fastening 
by screws and nails, the dowel legs to the shoulder blocks, the 
drilling and filing of holes for the feet was completed. This later 
step was found necessary when the dowel legs were fastened to 
the shoulder and hind quarters. They slipped when stood up and 
needed a kind of block platform. 





Made by Jennifer, age 7. Materials: 
paper, excelsior, glue and string 


@ The range of materials, their color, texture, and structural 
possibilities employed by each child, produced an experience 
related to an interest of the child and created the resultant char- 
acter in his animal construction. The inventive approach to the 
materials is evident in the distinct appearance of each structure. 
This skeleton structure of lead, being flexible, allowed the child 
to make his animal so that it could be put in a position to drink, eat, 
run, lie down, climb a hill, etc. 


@ The jungle for these animals was constructed by the children 
who first completed their animals. Eventually the whole group 
participated in its completion. The teacher asked, ‘What kind of 
country do the different animals we are making need to live in?” 
Desert, mountain, lake, hills, trees, bushes, earth are called for by 
the children. On the large wallboard raised two feet off the floor, 
such mountain formations were piled high with rough wooden 
blocks and newspaper crumpled and shaped into the hills and 
mounds. The different formations were covered with gauze dipped 
in plaster. This soon was partially dried into its shape. From 
buckets of plaster, sawdust, bags of straw, wheat, clay, and sticks 
began to grow the bushes, trees, grass, a cave, a desert; blue oil- 
cloth was cut for the shape of lakes and fastened down with hunks 
of plaster. This plaster made fine rocks; sawdust, earth. Paint 
began to make red earth, blue rock, and yellow sand. This whole 
terrain was completed in an hour of very intensive action, and 
talking as now the right kind of earth was being created for the 
animal each child had made. 


@ The fourth Saturday the animals moved into their jungle 
Immediately the animals went to drink at the lakes; the gorilla 
crawled under a tree; the camel stayed in the desert and later 
moved over to a water hole. The lions fought in the hills; the tiger 
chased a bear. Here again, the activities based on an interest 
from the child’s experience created many new experiences in the 
making of these forms. Unconsciously a real exercise in selection 
of materials and some of their properties were discovered by the 
child. The conscious pleasure gained by the material results are 
not only a source of fun to the child but many an adult has been 
found handling the same animals in the jungle. 


@ These projects comprise a small part of the program for chil- 
dren at the School of Design in Chicago. It is the aim of this pro- 
gram to familiarize the child, by such activities, with materials and 
media that will later in his experience be practiced with the skill 
and knowledge available to the adult student in his more complex 
problems. 


JAN 
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We Make Our Own Games 


GLADYS WELLS, Supervising Teacher of Art 


Denver Public Schools Denver, Colorado 


O YOU like to play games? Most of us, old and young, 
delight in playing some sort of game, but few of us have 
ever thought what fun it would be to design and make our 
own games. Such an experience is certainly a great deal 
more exciting than just buying one ina shop. With these 
things in mind and also realizing that such an experience 
provided endless opportunity to help children learn to use color 
and design effectively we set about making our own games. 

@ In order to find out how games were made, how to score and 
make rules for playing them, we brought as many games to school 
as we could borrow or owned. One energetic group of children 
listed the different kinds they had collected and found that they 
had thirty different types. They included ring toss, race track and 
matching games; games played with cards; map games; all sorts of 
rolling games; tenpins and many others. 

@ Next we endeavored to find out how many different materials 
were used in the construction of games. These were classified 
and arranged in interesting groups on tables and bookcases. 
Many children were surprised to find there was such a variety of 
materials used in constructing games. They found such materials 
as wire, wood, glass, cardboard, rubber, cloth and many others 
were used quite frequently. Two boys in one group vied with 
each other in attempting to see who could make the longest list 
of materials used in games; at the last counting they were about 
even. Needless to say that after this experience the children 
were material conscious. 

@ Searching about to find salvage materials that could be used in 
constructing our own games proved to be a great adventure. 
Spools, wire, jar rubbers, golf tees, golf balls, buttons, hairpins, 
tin containers and boxes of all sizes and shapes, and a myriad of 
other materials salvaged from mother’s scrap bag, dad's woodbox, 
the grocer’s discards, and the junkman’s treasures all came in 
handy. The following list indicates some of the uses made of these 
materials: 





USE MADE OF MATERIALS 


Tin Containers—Spinners, bases for counters, markers, dials 

Spools—Markers, handles for spinners, bases for figures 

Cardboard Boxes—Bases for games, holders for cards, containers 
for finished games 

Jar Rubbers—Rings for tossing games, bases for tenpins 

Clothespins—Holders for cards, bases for figures, markers for 
checkers 

Wire—Rings, support for pins 

Paper Shopping Bags—Excellent containers to put games in when 
not in use and to carry home on week-ends 

Buttons—Eyes for pipe man in ring toss game, stop lights in traffic 
game, rollers in racing games 

Golf Balls—Tossing and tenpin games 

Golf Tees—Markers for peg board, hazards in race games 

Hairpins—Hooks for magnet games 


@ As the children collected the salvage materials it became 
necessary to sort and store them for future use. Shoe boxes with 
appropriate labels proved helpful for smaller items; suit boxes 
helped in storing the larger ones. The classroom with all of its 
neatly labeled boxes soon began to look like a well-kept depart- 
ment store. As the cupboard space for storage was rather limited 
the children brought orange crates and apple boxes to house the 
smaller boxes. These were painted a soft buff color and made 
the classroom look much lighter than the brown woodwork below 
the blackboards. 

@ All the while that we were collecting materials and observing 
commercial games we were searching for ideas upon which to 
build our games. At first the tendency seemed to be just to imitate 
commercial ideas. The teacher was quite concerned at this point 
for fear that the urge to make something might become merely an 
imitative process, so we began listing possible ideas. Stories, 
poems, songs, things we had learned in social science, elementary 
science, and in the gym all came up for consideration. Finally, the 
groups decided to use ideas from social science, elementary 
science, and stories they had read. Out of this came race track 
games showing how the milkman followed his route, map games 


A—Playing the game for the first 
time. Can we follow our directions? 

B—Ring toss games, Reynolds School. Grades 3 and 4. Note 
the various points of contact and manner of scoring 
C—Ring toss games, Reynolds School, Grades 2 and 

3. Note the use of golf tees and wire for rings 
D—Tenpin games made out of spool cones and thread 
spools. Columbian School, Grades 1 and 2 
























































































showing how the pioneers came to Denver, ring toss games with 
stolid Indians as the target, peg boards representing the planting 
of a garden, target games for ‘Billy Goats Three,’ and many other 
interesting ideas too numerous to mention here. 

@ Out first attempt at designing was a class problem. We all 
worked out an idea for a race track game. Many ingenious ideas 
for dividing up the space, drawing hazards, making stop signals 
and markers developed. These were discussed and improved. 
The first requisite being ‘‘would they work,’’ second, “was it good 
looking?”’ These questions the children decided for themselves. 

@ Asa second step the classes divided into small groups. Those 
desiring to make ring toss games, tenpins, or any number of other 
games, formed small groups and developed their ideas. The chil- 
dren were encouraged to use actual materials in their experiments 
and when difficulties arose they often felt the need for sketching 
their plan. However, some of the more careful thinkers evolved 
their ideas on paper first before endeavoring to work with actual 
materials. 

@ We discovered many ways to keep score and were quite awed 
at the different rules for playing the same game. This furnished the 
basis for many heated arguments when we worked out our own 
rules in the language period. Scoring was easier for us but as one 
ten-year-old remarked, “You have to be a good counter if you 
want to keep score for us."’ All types of scoring from counting by 
five to adding odd numbers evolved. 

@ In the discussions about how to design a game came many 
expressions of interest in illustration and color. This presented 
an excellent opportunity to study color contrasts and values and 
also to learn how to draw horses more accurately. 

@ As the games were finished they became the property of the 
game library. As this work was a school-wide project, each room 
had its own library. Children played with these games during their 
spare moments throughout the day and delighted in taking them 
home to share with their friends over the week-end. 

@ The parents were very enthusiastic about the whole project. 
Many fathers made contributions. One boy had difficulty getting 
balls for his tenpin game so daddy made a ball for him on his lathe. 
Such contributions were constantly coming from the parents. The 
children were very careful when they received such help to ex- 
plain that dad or mother had helped, thereby giving credit where 
it belonged. Then, too, on week-ends when the games went home, 
the whole family often played with them. Many fine suggestions 
for improving the games came back on the following Mondays. 
Often this resulted in building part of a game all over again in 
order to satisfy the family. 

@ With the use of these games arose a need for repair. Our work- 
manship and materials were often inadequate in the face of 
constant usage, but the children were undaunted by this and were 
willing to spend much time and effort in repairing broken parts. 
Children who were careless in using the games were much more 
careful after their classmates insisted that they repair the damage 
they had done. In one case the most careless child became the 
chief repair man in the class. 

@ It was interesting and gratifying to learn from the children 
themselves what they had learned from this experience. The 
following partial list of comments by the children indicate some of 
the values they derived: 


We learned to work together. 

We learned to share our materials and tools. 

It pays to be square when you keep score, don’t cheat. 

You have to follow rules when you play a game. 

When you make rules you have to make them so that people 
will understand them. 

Your games have to hold together if you want to play with 


them. 
It takes lots of tools and you have to use them right if you want 
your game to be well made. 


@ The result of this activity has been more than a production 
pleasing to all concerned. It has furnished opportunity for excellent 
experiences in language, arithmetic, and art, but equally import- 
ant are those less tangible ventures that helped us to live together 
in a cooperative and democratic manner. 

@ Recognition for this fine enterprise belongs to the principals 
and teachers who worked with the children to achieve these 
results. The teachers in Ashland school under the leadership of 
Frances Doull; Atlanta LeVan of Columbian School; Elizabeth 
Bailey, formerly of Ellsworth School; Louise McCartney of Asbury 
School; Rita Weeks of Smedley School; and the teachers of 
Reynolds School with the principal, Lillie Sprague, made this 
project a reality. 


E—A few examples of some of the ma- 
terials used in making the games 


F—Target and race track games. 
Reynolds School, Grade 6 


G—Race track games, Reynolds School, Grade 6 
H—Race track games. Reynolds School, Grades 1 and 2 
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Evaluation of Child Paintings 
WILLIAM V. WINSLOW, Art Supervisor 
North Tonawanda, New York 


OME little time ago the writer ‘‘taught” a Third 
and Fourth grade combination how to do water 
color painting. The regular teacher had waited 
for him to initiate painting in her room. His 
demonstration follows: 

@ “Children, how many of you have water 
colors at home?’ In answer to this question 
practically every hand was raised. ‘How many 
have ever painted with water colors?’ If possi- 
ble, more hands than before. Question three 
was: ‘How many children know how to paint with water colors?” 
To this question a unanimous display of hands. As the necessary 
materials were ready on individual desks, the class was told to ‘‘go 
to work and paint anything you like just as you would were you 
at home.” Materials included 8-pan box of transparent water 
color paints, No. 7 brush, water pan two-thirds full, and one 
sheet of 9- by 12-inch manila paper on each desk. 

@ Needless to say, the teacher observing the lesson outlined 
above was shocked. Her reaction was, ‘‘Oh! I could have done that 
myself.’ So she could had she not the idea which so often prevails 
that children in school should be taught the use of water colors. 

@ It is appropraite here to recall that children learn much relat- 
ing to art outside of school and this is especially true before they 
attend school at all. They spend hour on hour in art activity before 
they are sent to school. In this way they learn much from their 
contemporaries, the children with whom they associate in play. 
Here they learn to experiment with water colors along with other 
materials. Observation of nature and of adult art also play a part 
in this initial experience and doubtless has an effect on the art of 
the child. 

@ In the Primary grades in schools where children are actually 
taught to paint ‘‘a la dictation,’’ they may be good at following the 
directions of the teacher but all Jife as manifest in finished work 
upon the part of the pupil is lacking, all spirit is wanting. To ob- 
tain spontaneous work upon the part of the child it is necessary to 
allow him to paint in his own way. Habitually school children 
may feel that they need help when actually they do not; encourage 
them to independent effort in their art. 

@ Is it possible that some teachers today show the child how to 
dip the brush in the water; how to make the strokes, etc? We do 
not use a brush as the Japanese do, for example. Our use of the 
brush is not along penmanship lines as is the case in Japan. 


THE PLATES 


@ The paintings in Plate I are from the lesson by the supervisor 
acting as special teacher and outlined above. The entire thirty- 
two paintings resulting from the lesson were most satisfactory. 
Out of the work of the class the children chose the airplane paint- 
ing as being best of all, the sailboat second best. These choices by 
the way were the ranking choices of the writer with this exception, 
he put the boat first. It is often uncanny to find how well grade 
children make choices from works of art. They are especially 
proficient in evaluating the work of their contemporaries in the 
classroom. 

@ Plate II represents New York State farming and these paintings 
were done in connection with a unit carried on by the teacher of 
Grade 5. 

@ Compare Plate II with Plate I. Maturity is more evident in 
Plate II but the work is certainly not more artistic for this reason. 
More skill in drawing is evident in Plate II. This is not always 
true, however, for witness the flag in the boat in Plate I. After all 
there is much more to art than draftsmanship. The large boy 
reaching for the fruit in Plate II is masterfully done—excellent 
brush work and good composition throughout. Note the foliage 
overlapping the tree trunk in this painting. In this lesson the class 
was allowed choice of subject and complete freedom in their use 
of paints. 

@ Mother at home has set the stage for the school to build on in its 
art endeavor. What skill the child shows as he enters school is 
largely the result of previous exposure to materials. Mother also 
may be a teacher; perhaps she took a hand in using the materials 
herself along with the activity of the child, this, in case she was not 
too busy with household duties. Usually, however, it is presumed 
that art materials take the attention of the child to the extent that 
Mother gives her attention to other matters. 

@ It is a waste of time to teach a child to paint in the Primary 
grades when we mean by teach the method of manipulation of the 
brush and the techniques of art. Such teaching would hamper 
the spiritual growth of the child at this level. It is here that we 
should do everything possible to encourage the child to develop 
his own powers. 

@ A study of the work here shown resulting from freedom upon 
the part of children of the Primary and the Intermediate grades 
will doubtless help to show the desirability of such methods as 
were employed in its accomplishment. 




















ARTIST, AGE FIVE 


MARY MARGARET YOUNG 
Seattle, Washington 


IOS LITTLE child is the true artist. He lives in a vivid, 
changing world, and is happy. In the spring he 
plays in the yard, puts his face down in the grass 
and smells the dandelions, looks up and sees wonder- 
ful things in the clouds. In the summer, at the beach, 
he plays along the shore, or lying on the dock looks 
down at the shifting shadows on the green water and 
sees fantastic things. Back home in the fall, he pounds 
his apple on the step and sucks the sweet cidery 
bruise while watching the street-cleaner sweep up the flying 
leaves. Before long it is winter and he is sitting in the window, 
watching the snow-feathers drifting down. Naive, untutored, he 
is having his first taste of everything—joy and excitement are 
his. How will he express it? 





@ He wants to put what he has seen on paper, and he lays flat 
on the floor, his tongue in the corner of his mouth, and draws. 
No one is watching him and he draws with great abandon. He 
has a world of things to choose from. Nothing is too great or too 
small for him to attempt. He draws elephants and bees, bears and 
rabbits. He draws rainbows and waterfalls. The rules of logic have 
no hold on him; mother may be a little two-inch figure beside a 
seven-inch ‘‘Me’’; a tree may be a great overgrown forest mush- 
room; legs may go the full length of the paper. Circles, squares, 
blobs, little objects absorbing in their detail, are on his paper, but 
no one is to ask whaf they are. To him they are ‘Just things’’—a 
part of what he has seen, heard, and wants to draw. 


@ Sometimes the paper is held up to mother, ‘‘See!”’ 


@ Mother says, ‘That's fine,” and goes on sweeping the floor. 
The small artist goes back to his work; he has been accepted and 
he asks no more. 


@ When he goes to school he takes all this with him. He is the 
most important person in his world and he draws. ‘‘Me digging the 
Grand Canyon,” ‘Me watching a fire,"’ “Me climbing the moun- 
tain.” He has seen the moon shining on the house and in his 
picture there is a place for it on the roof. The moon js shining on 
the house. 


@ But he finds at school that he is not alone. He has an audience 
who lean over his shoulder and offer suggestions, who laugh and 
shout, ‘Look what Dick has made.’ He may find pleasure in 
being the center of attention and draw grandiose, extravagant 
things; or, there may be, for him, a little discomforture in his 
position and next time he does not make such a wild, free gesture. 


@ At school, too, he may be asked, ‘‘What is this?’’ It is a large 
sheet of paper covered with wobbly little circles. All eyes are on 
him and the little artist puts his head down and says in a barely 
audible voice, ‘‘Windows.” He will never draw “‘windows” again. 


@ He, himself, looks over the shoulders of the other children and 
draws what they have drawn. Some of the children are ‘‘good 
draw-ers” and the “‘best’’ pictures of the group are mounted and 
put upon the wall. He looks at them and thinks of his own wild 
scribblings. He is not a ‘'Good draw-er.”’ 


@ But by the time he has reached the second grade he has 
learned. ‘“‘Ladies’’ are conventional figures with triangle skirts 
and stem bodies. Cats are two circles with ears and a tail. Rabbits 
are much the same with round tails. Houses are box-like with two 
windows and a door. 


@ There are other things about drawing at school. 


@ Too often his impulse to draw comes during the ‘Reading 
Period’’ when he has just come in from an exciting game on the 
school grounds. Too often he is asked to draw at the end of a long 
afternoon in the schoolroom when he is tired of sitting. He is tired 
of houses and cats and ladies. He sits and stares at the paper 
one wishes he could draw a dragon eating up TEN THOUSAND 
soldiers. 


@ And yet more often he is given an outline picture to color—an 
adult abstraction of a cat, a clown, a teddy bear. While he is 
thrilled over what he can do with it, he does not receive the satis- 
faction a picture of his own gives him. He is even a little dis- 
couraged because his pictures will never, never look as ‘‘good”’ 
as this one. He is shown pictures in magazines and books and 
learns that some one ‘“‘drew” them. He draws and draws but his 
pictures never look like that. He is dismayed and a little afraid to 
again attempt big things. 


@ Well, he can make good houses. He draws houses, page upon 
page of them. He is drawing not what he has seen or what he feels, 
but what he thinks will bring approval, at least in his class. 
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Upper—"’Me and Mama and Our House." First Grade girl 


Middle 
“Old Faithful.” The First Grader who drew this picture had been 
to Yellowstone Park during the summer and his picture contains 
several Old Faithfuls and a yellow sign 


Lower—"Our Apartment House and the Little Playhouse” 


& He is in the fourth grade now and school has done other things 
to him. He is not so much “Me” anymore as one of the “children.” 
He does as the others do; marches down the hall, hangs his coat up 
on the labeled hooks, sits with his hands folded on the desk, writes, 
reads, sings, and plays with the rest. He has lost much of his 
uniqueness—has forgotten the shadows on the water. The moon is 
no longer shining on the house. It is up in the sky where it belongs. 
The stars are five-pointed geometrical figures. A tree is a notched 
cone. A flower is a colored circle upon a stem with two leaves. 
He has accepted a ready-made world. He is no longer an artist. 
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"LET'S DRAW” 


A RADIO PROGRAM IN CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


JAMES A. SCHWALBACH, Art Instructor, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 





A crayon drawing inspired by the music, ‘‘Golliwog’s Cakewalk”’ 
by Debussy. Drawn by Kenneth Stack, Johnson School, West 
Allis, Wisconsin 


N OVER fifteen hundred schools in the 

state of Wisconsin better than forty 
thousand eager boys and girls are 
quietly waiting at their desks. Large 
sheets of paper and boxes of color 
have been distributed, and the after- 
noon’s lesson has just been discussed. The teacher 
makes a final adjustment of the radio dials and 
sharply at one-thirty the trumpets blow a peppy 
salute, and the announcer’s cheery “Let's Draw” is 
followed by a sprightly theme tune. It's the creative 
art program presented this year for the fifth season 
under the auspices of the University of Wisconsin's 
School of the Air over Wisconsin's State-owned sta- 
tions, WHA in Madison and WLBL in Stevens Point. 





® This radio offering is broadcast thirty-two times a 
school year at one-thirty on Tuesday afternoons. 
Designed primarily for pupils in the fifth to the eighth 
grades it is one of thirteen weekly programs broadcast 
by the Wisconsin School of the Air for elementary 
and high schools of Wisconsin. The overwhelming 
majority of schools participating in this series are one- 
room rural and state graded schools, schools whose 
teaching load is such that adequate instruction in 
creative art would otherwise be impossible. In 1937, 
competing with all the national chains, it was awarded 
first honors as an educational broadcast. Each broad- 
cast and the series is conceived and written by the 
author with the able assistance of Joyce Jaeger, Script 
Editor of the Radio Station. The actual program is 
broadcast by Harold B. McCarty, Director of the 
Wisconsin School of the Air, and the WHA players 
under the direction of Gerald Bartell, Production 
Manager of the studio. 


@ “Fun in Art’’ is the keynote of ‘Let's Draw.’’ We 
feel that our job is to convince boys and girls whose 
creative education has been somewhat barren that 
artistic production holds much for them that is excit- 
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A water color painting illustrating ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”’ 
by Washington Irving. Painted by Natalie Menning, age 12, 
Grade 7, Catawba State Graded School, Catawba, Wisconsin 


ing, interesting, and enjoyable. Art has too frequently 
been offered to children as something wonderful but 
difficult, something so fine that participation in it must 
be relegated to the talented few. The rest are allowed 
to struggle along not too successfully with techniques 
with the tolerant hope that they possibly are gaining 
much in the way of appreciation. Teachers and 
students have neglected to participate in creative 
expression and have answered alike, ‘‘No, we don’t 
do very much with art in our school. The children 
draw very poorly, and I can’t help them very much.” 
Most people, because of their contacts or training, 
evaluate creative expression on the basis of its ap- 
proach to realism. To combat that fundamental handi- 
cap in viewpoint we are using the following basic 
philosophy for our program of creative art. Art 
expression must, above all, be an enjoyable experi- 
ence. It must be an experience that is free and unin- 
hibited by technical or realistic demands, and it must 
be an individual expression of the child's personality. 
It is aided by a full and a rich use of all the possibilities 
of color inherent in the media used. Just enough 
technical information should be given so that dis- 
couragement can be avoided and no more. 

e Our device for instruction being so new and 
modern, it was felt that we must approach our teach- 
ing problem with an experimental and critical mind— 
a mind willing to retest old methods of instruction and 
to constantly seek and evaluate new ideas. Of neces- 
sity the procedure used in presenting ‘‘Let’s Draw” 
has grown and changed as we have experienced suc- 
cess and failure with aspects of it. 

e An art lesson successfully and strongly motivated 
is an art lesson well on its way to success, and because 
of that feeling we spend the major portion of our radio 
time (ten to fifteen minutes of our twenty-minute broad- 
cast) in building in the youngster a desire to draw. All 
children wish to draw and all children like to draw, but 
too frequently this natural desire is not strong enough 











A crayon drawing illustrating a visit to a County Fair. Drawn 
by Lynn Leitzinger, Grade 6, Waterloo, Wisconsin 


to overcome technical difficulties. We start with this 
fundamental desire and build upon it through the use 
of stories, poems, and musical selections that interest 
the child until he is bursting with ideas—until he is 
so desirous of expressing himself in creative media 
that technical considerations are greatly minimized. 
Because of the very mystery of radio waves we have at 
our disposal a tremendous power that does much to 
make our children identify themselves with the 
program with a reality the power and breadth of which 
is startling. Thus we are able to give our listeners an 
experience so strong and vital that creative expres- 
sion becomes a necessary outlet. For the sake of 
interest we vary our stimuli from program to program. 
A pregram based on a dramatic production like ‘‘Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves’’ from the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ would be followed by a lesson using a musical 
selection such as ‘The March of the Dwarfs” from the 
“Lyric Suite’’ by Edvard Grieg. And the following 
program might be based on a narrative poem like 
“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” by Longfellow. 
Variety, timeliness, and creative possibilities govern 
selection of stimuli. 

® Since limited art instruction is necessary, the 
thirty-two programs are divided into eight units. In 
each unit, consisting of one to five programs, one 
phase of art instruction is stressed. During the pre- 
sented series the units used are: “Off to a Good 
Start,” general principles of free and loose creative 
expression; ‘Having Fun in Art,” the basic attitude 
needed for successful participation; “Experiments 
with Materials,’’ drawing with pencil, crayon and 
water color; ‘Experiments with Color,’’ color harmony, 
mixing and the possibilities of developing desired 
moods and expressions; ‘‘How to Draw Scenes,’’ very 
elementary perspective to help with landscape pic- 
tures; “How to Draw People,” fundamental figure 
proportions and methods of achieving action and 
expression; ‘‘How to Draw Animals,’’ means of getting 
proportion and action in animal drawing; and ‘‘Pass in 
Review,” the main points of the year’s broadcasts. 
These units of instruction and the information that 
they contain are probably more severely evaluated 
and hence more greatly changed than any other phase 





A painting inspired by the musical selection ‘‘Golliwog’s Cake- 
walk” by Debussy. Painted in water color by Margaret Price, 
Grade 8, Potter’s School, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


of the series. A proof of that is the fact that the units 
just listed contain three new units that are offered this 
year on a trial basis. 

® Radio educators learned early that written or 
published teacher aids are necessary for complete 
and successful use of radio art lessons. The first aids 
sent to “Let’s Draw’’ teachers were brief mimeo- 
graphed letters. During each of the past three years a 
hundred-page illustrated manual has been printed 
and mailed to teachers for its publication cost, fifty 
cents. In this manual the fundamental philosophy of 
the program is presented and each unit of instruction 
is discussed in detail. To each broadcast is devoted 
two pages. One page tells the teacher just what the 
broadcast is about, what materials are necessary, how 
to prepare the students, and how to correlate it with 
school and home activities. The other page is an 
illustrated one giving the children a pictorial vocabu- 
lary with which to create. Copy-work is strongly 
discouraged. 

® At the end of each unit of instruction children are 
asked to select representative drawings to be mailed 
in for special recognition and constructive criticism. 
With the author’s guidance and help the methods 
students at the Teachers College have the opportunity 
of evaluating those drawings and sending back a card 
of personal comment to the school. Since it is very 
important that the talented pupil be encouraged and 
recognized, the better drawings from each school are 
acknowledged by mail and the outstanding children 
have their names read over the next few radio pro- 
grams. Selections are made from these better draw- 
ings and mounted on cardboards for exhibition pur- 
poses. This year fifteen round-robin exhibits are cir- 
culating amongst the rural schools of Wisconsin. Ex- 
hibits have been on display in the galleries of the 
Memorial Union in Madison, the Art Institute of Mil- 
waukee, and the Chicago Art Institute. 

® About twenty-five per cent of the schools of Wis- 
consin are participating in “Let's Draw.’ We hope 
the time will come when the rural schools of Wiscon- 
sin will produce vital, rich pictures glorious in color, 
alive with ideas, and vividly reflecting the personality 
of each individual child. 
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CHILDREN’S ART CENTER of MONTREAL 





that art and crafts, so long pushed back and held 

down, shouid really be in the front line of education. 

They should be there as means, not as ends, as 
‘ creative forces for observation, imagination, reason- 
i ing, correction, etc., in short—to improve knowl- 
edge and its use, and to build character. 





@ The part art will be allowed to play in modern 
education is not yet quite clear, but in the last few years women 
and men of vision are busy planning and experimenting with 
children, and the results achieved will never again allow art to 
become the stepchild of our educational system. 


@ The value of training the hand as a means of developing the 
mind is nothing new. Plato, Locke, Rousseau, Frébel, Salomon, 
Montford, Cizek, and many others have through the centuries 
recognized the far-reaching possibilities and great values of such 
an education, and yet it has had no chance to survive. Probably 
the authorities had not enough imagination to see the possibilities 
or were afraid of it. But in the last ten years traditional education 
is challenged again by the new method, and present world condi- 
tions show more and more the necessity for an educational system 
which would teach our children to think, to consider, to discuss, to 
judge, and then to act, not only individually but cooperatively. 

@ Since progressive education requires a different kind of 
school, teacher, equipment, and administration, right now most 
effective work is done for children through the medium of art and 
craft education in community centres, settlement houses, where 
every effort is made to pool the knowledge of the artist, craftsman, 
and social worker for the common good. 

@ The Children’s Art Centre in Montreal came to life in 1936, 
and operating without funds it has depended for its existence on 
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FRITZ 
BRANDTNER 


Montreal 


the generosity of some friends who took a keen interest in 
children and art. Space is limited only to an attic studio and can 
accommodate not more than twenty children. Obviously with 
such limited facilities and without enough financial support the 
work of the Centre has been on a small scale. Nevertheless, 
handicapped on all sides, the Centre has performed successfully 
an amazing task. In November 1936 the Centre, through the 
cooperation of the National Produced in Canada Exhibition, held 
its first public exhibition. An entire wall of the exhibition was 
devoted to the work of the children, and during ten days these 
pictures were seen by fifty thousand people. Newspaper writers 
praised the exhibit as one of the finest displays in the National 
Exhibition. Many visitors were attracted by the work being done 
and expressed their strong approval and appreciative interest. 
As a result of this exhibition an invitation was received to display 
some of the children’s work at Queen’s University in Kingston. 
Later in the year an invitation was received to exhibit in Toronto, 
and this invitation also was accepted. 


@ Early in 1937 a nation-wide competition for child artists, in 
connection with the Paris International Exhibition, was announced. 
Pictures submitted by pupils of the Montreal Children’s Art Centre 
were awarded three of six prizes. 


@ In the end of the year 1937 and throughout 1938 art classes 
were created in different Community Centres in Montreal with 
great success. Early in 1939 pictures done by the children of the 
Children’s Art Centre, Montreal, were published in full color in 
Chicago through Abbott's Laboratories, praising the work highly. 
Also in the same year an exhibition of the children’s work was 
shown in the Art Association of Montreal and in the National 
Gallery of Canada in Ottawa. 


@ In addition to conducting regular classes for children at the 














Painted by 
child, age 1l. 
Children’s 
Art Centre, 
Montreal, 
Quebec 


Centre, weekly classes have also been held at the Iverly Community 
Centre, the Neighborhood House, and the Negro Community 
Centre, The Griffintown Club, and the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital. In each of these cases paints, materials, and classrooms 
have been supplied by the clubs. 


@ The Children’s Art Centre’s first duty is to inspire the children 
to do things. How well the children have reacted to it can only be 
appreciated by seeing their work. The first thing you notice about 
these paintings is their joyous color, uninhibited by any slavish 
attempts to copy appearances; color used imaginatively and for 
its own sake. 


®@ This is not to say, however, that the children make up all their 
pictures out of their own heads. Most of them start with some idea 
of reality, whether it be their knowledge of city streets, boats in 
the harbor, ski trains, hockey games or parks, or something they 
have learned about logging operations, or even such a thing as 
cotton growing. They start with reality, and they have keen eyes 
for details, but they express what they have seen and remembered 
and heard about in their own way, not imitating, but making a 
picture. The most exciting works these children have done are the 
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murals thirty and forty feet long: the drama of the pulpwood 
industry, from the forest to the factory (now on display at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan), the panorama of 
Montreal, the Maple Sugar, the coal, the cotton industry, the story 
on wheat, flour and bread, etc. 


@ There are no regulations or rules how to paint, and as long asa 
child does not repeat himself, he is allowed to do what he likes to 
do. But the children are not allowed to copy whatsoever and 
have to rely entirely on their memory or imagination. 


@ This type of art orientation is not designed to produce artists 
But the idea is to give to the children encouragement, not instruc- 
tion; help them to express themselves, not to fill them full with 
technique; and to enable the creative forces within the child to 
grow as freely as possible. The child is encouraged to create and 
express his experiences in his own particular way, and the 
children are directed to observe and to recall what they observe; 
also memory training from the very beginning is made a subject of 
a profound study. There is in fact no faculty of the mind, such as 
observation, imagination, and reasoning, which is not brought into 
play. The child is urged to experiment always, to see what it can 
discover, and to feel that the immediate result isn’t the most 
important thing, but rather what it has learned. 


@ This develops in the child the capacity to visualize or foresee 
an end, to devise a means to that end, and criticize the result as 
soon as it is achieved, and therefore it is self-corrective. The child 
learns to face the truth, pleasant or unpleasant, and to accept 
responsibilities. It will force observation and clearly point to the 
knowledge that must be acquired for the sake of expression; in 
addition it forms a habit of orderly thought, that is important in all 
other activities. It enlarges their memory and vision, builds char- 
acter, and therefore better citizens. 


@ Few of our children will be called upon to earn their living by 
their creative power, but once the child has developed that power, 
it has also developed confidence, the power to decide, act and 
judge, which will be important in whatever sphere of activity it 
may be called to earn its living. 

@ Therefore a child who once has learned to express his or her 
ideas and developed a taste for better things, will look for and 
demand in later life well designed articles which will lead to a 
desire to improve conditions in the home and the community. 
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These murals were made three feet by four feet. 
Executed in chalk and outlined in dark color. 
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AMIAN ARTIST? 


WINIFRED ROBINSON, Ist Grade Teacher 
Hamilton School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MARY D. REED, Supervisor 


MIAN ARTIST?” they ask me, these six-year- 
olds who come to my first grade, year after 
year. They hold up their beginning drawings 
for my approval and their faces are expectant 
as they await my judgment. I see the effort 
behind those drawings and vision the possi- 
bilities ahead, and. invariably I answer some- 
thing like this: “Yes, you are an artist. 

You have created something. Your drawing is lovely. Put it in the 

folio for ‘Choice Drawings’. This folio is simply a folder made 

of two large cardboards fastened together at the back with tape 
binding and tied with shoestrings at the open edges. A ‘‘choice”’ 
drawing decorates the cover. In no time everyone is an artist by 
virtue of an accepted contribution to the folio and soon the book 
is bulging with treasured originals, bearing the artists’ signatures. 


@ The children have become appreciatively familiar with such 
terms as background, foreground, horizon, design, color-com- 
bination, balance, portrait, sketch, etc. They grow more observant 
and analytical. I hear such questions as this: ‘‘Is the design on this 
dress beautiful?’ ‘‘Do you like the face on my girl?’ ‘Are these 
legs fat enough?”’ Always there is the desire for appreciation 
and approbation which cost nothing to give and bring unlimited 
returns. 


@ In anticipation of the murals which my children make each 
year, we start our Sketch Book. It is made of wrapping paper with 
a cover design by the children. We go through our drawings, pick 
out the best figures, cut them out, paste them in the Sketch Book 
and each artist signs his name beside his work. The book grows in 
size and new pages have to be added to accommodate the con- 
tinuously growing number of sketches. They are delightful in their 
creativeness, color, humor, and originality. 

@ Now large paper, approximately three feet by four feet, is 
fastened securely to the blackboard. First the whole surface is 
covered with a chalk base of the chosen color. Then the children 
rub the color into the paper until it resembles a flat wash. The 
children have found that if the background of the murals is light in 
color the figure will stand out. We have used light blues, greens, 
yellows, oranges, tans, lavendars, and sometimes we use charcoal. 


@ The children decided to do ‘Mary and Her Lamb” first. They 
scanned the Sketch Book to see who had made a girl that looked 
like ‘‘Mary."’ A picture was selected. The artist who drew this 
picture set to work to draw “Mary” perhaps four times as large as 
the original. He drew the figure directly on the mural background 
with white chalk. White chalk can be rubbed out in case of error 
or change. The ‘‘Lamb’”’ was likewise selected. It was drawn in 
like fashion on the mural background by the artist who made it. 
A third or fourth or fifth child made the background of the mural 
interesting. 

@ It is fascinating to watch the freedom of swing, sureness of line, 
and easy confidence that the children have when they enlarge 
their original drawings. 

@ Now the coloring begins, and still more artists take a hand in 
the completion of the mural. There is plenty of colored chalk from 
which they may choose their color schemes. 

@ No mural is finished without its frame. 

@ I am always amused when the features are sketched in, be- 
cause almost without fail they are benign, humorous, surprised- 
looking, or funny. Subconsciously children think happily and it is 
reflected in the facial expressions of their drawings. 

@ When the mural is finished it is sprayed with a paste and water 
mixture about the consistency of gravy. This sets the chalk. 

@ After each mural is hung the comments of evaluation by the 
group begin. They are most enlightening. 

@ Sometimes two or three murals are in the making at the same 
time. There is never a lack of artists. There is never a lack of 




















There is never a lack of interest. 





subject matter. Inspiration is 
rampant. 

@ I never know beforehand, what the theme of the murals will 
be. One year it was Winnie-the-Pooh. Another year it was Fairies, 
and everything wore wings. Another year it was Story Book 
People. This year it is Mother Goose. They are a veritable mam- 
moth “Audubon” edition. 

@ What happens to the murals when they are finished? First, 
they decorate our room. The children love to enjoy the colorful, 
delightful atmosphere of their own creation. Then they begin to 
think of sharing. The Winnie-the-Pooh set (rivalling Shepard's) 
was sent to Luton, a suburb of London, to friends there of long 
standing. I quote from a London paper: ‘‘The English children are 
copying the American children’s style in drawing—especially the 
large-size drawing—and skill in handling facial expressions.” 
One set went half-way around the world to the Philippine.Islands. 
“The Wedding” found its way to School Arts Magazine for 
May 1940. Some of the murals have been displayed in the Minne- 
apolis Elementary School Exhibits at the University of Minnesota, 
and at the Art Department of the Minneapolis Board of Education. 

@ This year the children have made eighteen Mother Goose 
murals and more are on the way. After their exhibition at the 
Minneapolis Public Librarythey will go to their several destinations. 

@ Three of the murals will go to England, three will go to the 
Philippine Islands, five will go to the Art Department of the 
Minneapolis Board of Education, one will go to Miss Edith Stevens 
of Miss Wood's Kindergarten-Primary Training School where she 
says it will be an inspiration for her prospective teachers, and three 
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are for Miss Jane Rehnstrand of Schoo! Arts. The remainder wil] 
go to decorate the walls of a children’s hospital. 


@ Next year the walls of this room will be bare—but not for long. 
The new group will carry on. 


@ Six-year-olds have creative hands. 


@ Yes, they are artists! 


CATHERINE ECKSTEIN 
1558 Bever Avenue. S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








ONG the hundreds of young children who 
enter school every year, there are a great many 
who are, for reasons that may find their origin 
in early home training, timid, self-conscious, and 
afraid to “try their wings” in creative work. 
Such children need to be introduced to their 
creative work through some very simple, easy 
to do, and appealing medium. Their minds may 
be filled with ideas, and they may have the desire to do, but the 
doing itself is involuntary. 

@ One of the simplest ways to introduce a child to creative art 
work is by means of water pictures. These are made by dipping a 
sponge into water and spreading the water on a slate blackboard 
to make a water picture. The wet portions appear dark against the 
dry gray blackboard and a picture is visible. 

®@ A sponge makes a very convenient tool to use in this type of 
picture making. It is inexpensive as well as appropriate. The 
texture of the wet sponge makes it easy for the young child to 
grasp. The ability of the sponge to hold water makes it desirable. 
The water can be spread easily and smoothly without the dis- 
turbance of having the sponge become dry when the picture mak- 
ing is in progress. 

®@ Little or no instruction is necessary for this type of creative 
work. When given a way, the child will become self-expressive. 








After he gets started, he will need little urging to make the things 
he sees and feels within himself. Water pictures require the use 
of the large muscles. Since the working space at the blackboard 
is usually large, the child feels unhampered in his movements. 
The strokes are bold. The idea being represented is the only 
important part of the picture. Without color and detail, the water 
picture must tell its story. 

@ An experience of this kind helps the child form ideas of his 
own. It helps him to understand himself. It aids in bringing out 
talent that may be dormant in the normal child. Water pictures get 
the ideas started and the timid child's sense of unsureness vanishes. 

® Children find great delight in this type of creative experience. 
Sometimes they stand on chairs to make the pictures as large as 
possible. They laugh at the funny pictures their classmates make 
They laugh at their own mistakes, too, for they soon realize that 
the mistakes disappear with the pictures by evaporation of the 
water into the air. When the picture is gone, the dry space invites 
a new opportunity for another creative experience. The children 
feel no confusion or strained emotionalism, for water painting is all 
fun. The brief thrill each child feels from having created some- 
thing has strengthened his assurance in himself and helped him 
find a new place in his world. It is a new experiment which 
has opened something different and appealing in the child's 
development. Their spontaneity and creative ability grows. 


JAN 
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S K E T GS H E S by B O B BY B A K E R 66 Central Street, Somerville, Massachusetts 
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Bobby has never copied and he has never had any instruction. He draws from memory or from imagination. After 
visits to art museums he comes home and draws almost exact replicas of work of famed sculptors, or draws the human 
body in his own imagined poses. He draws at any angle. He likes to criticize his own work 


SKETCHES by CAROL MITCHELL 328 South Main Stree 


i 
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Carol Mitchell is now ten years old and will be in the fifth grade next year, she has been drawing ever since she was 

four years old. And by drawing, I do not mean just a few sketches. She has made hundreds of pictures—all quickly 

done with little or no erasing. At present she is interested in making up stories—practically all pictorial except for a 

few explanatory lines. She drew one of over one hundred pages (drawing on both sides) recently in less than three 

days. Carol has made progress steadily through her own efforts and keen powers of memory and observation. We 

have always furnished her with bits of paper and lots of encouragement; that is all. She likes best to draw with pencil 
although she uses crayon and water color skillfully 
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ARTISTA NO. 3 © INA ROUND BOX 


AN EIGHT COLOR BOX, IN A BRILLIANT 
COLOR WHEEL SEQUENCE. 


OFFERING A RANGE OF 
COLOR WHICH PRODUCES 
RESULTS OF THE MORE 
EXPENSIVE WATER COLORS. 


THE 


@ BRILLIANT COLOR WHEEL 
@ MIXING TRAY 

@ LARGE WATER PAN 

@ NO. 7 BRUSH 


MAKE 





COLOR TEACHING, COLOR MIXTURES, AND COLOR HAR- 
MONIES RIGHT AT HAND IN ONE PRACTICAL ROUND BOX. 


THE ROUND BOXES STACK EASILY, AND GIVE 
A PRACTICAL METHOD OF COLOR TEACHING. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WAX CRAYON 


al 





A CLEAN, COMPACT, PERMANENT, 
AND WATERPROOF CRAYON WHICH 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON 


PAPER © WOOD e CLOTH 


CRAYOLA 


IS THE PERFECT WAX CRAYON FOR 
DRAWING AND CRAFT WORK. 
THE MEDIUM FOR 





@ FREE ILLUSTRATION NAINA 
@ CREATIVE WORK M4 \ MAY 


“| CRAYOLA 


@ APPLIED DESIGN 
@ FABRIC DRAWING 
@ STENCILING 


CRAYOLA IS PACKED 
IN BOXES CONTAIN- 
ING 8-12-16-24 COL- 
ORS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL. 


GOLD MEDAL 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 


BINNEY € SMITH CO 














BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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Choose Bradley’s Crayons for their 
true colors, easy handling, and selec- 
tion of types for everything from kin- 
dergarten work to fine pastel studies 
of higher grades. 

Choose Bradley’s Water Colors for 
their sheer quality — uniformity of 


texture, perfect blending. 
EASY TO GET 
by school supply dealers every- 


now sold 








where. 
BRADLEY ’S. 


When ordering, 


specify 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











SPEEDBALL 
*LINDZIPS- 


LINdLeymM 
“CUTTERS 


January and the familiar scenes of winter can be most strik- 


ingly recorded in crisp linoleum block prints. Have your 
classes work out a complete print program, from the original 
sketch and cutting the block to the actual printing... . . 
Send 6¢ today covering cost of mailing 8 lessons on linoleum 
block printing, portfolio size. 


/ t&“SPEEDBALL’ ® | 
© LINOLEUM CUTTERS *, 


ASSORMENT & 
» ne SPEEDBALIL. LINOLEUM 
on 2 





CAMDEN, N. J. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE 
JANUARY NUMBER 











* Child Art has the stage this month. Miss 
Rehnstrand, assistant editor, has lived with this 
issue for a good many months. She has thought, 
planned, dreamed Child Art through the warm 
summer months, and into the opening days of her 
active school life in the fall. More good material 
has come to her desk than could possibly be used. 
Contributors have caught the spirit of the editor 
of this issue and have given us inspiring as well 
as practical results of their own leadership in 
Child Art education. If you are looking for pro- 
fessional and finished work in this number, it 
will be in vain, but if you seek new ways of help- 
ing beginners to create something and to find joy 
in doing it, this issue of School Arts will be an 
unfailing reservoir. 


* This is the month when, proverbially, we 
turn a new leaf, begin again, ‘make a fresh 
start,’’ do something different. A rut is a good 
thing when you are out of it—like the boy’s 
definition of medicine: ‘‘the stuff that makes you 
sick if you don’t take it.’ So my introduction to 
this January number of School Arts—the Child 
Art number—will begin with the Jast article 
instead of the first. Quite appropriately, for the 
last article bears the title “Beginning Creative 
Work.” Let's make a beginning. 

Turn to page 179. The children in the picture 
are apparently having an interesting time—those 
at work and the audience. Whoever first thought 





What 


is Creative Teaching 


™ in ART? 
St 


. incorporates philosophy of education, 
methods of teaching, and techniques; 


.aids teacher in understanding and 
instructing the child; 


. tells child how to create things; 


. serves as school text, teacher's man- 
val, and student teacher's guide. 








It is a NEW BOOK 
by Victor D’Amico 


The author, Fine Arts Department head, the 
Fieldston School, New York City, is an author 
ity on art education. Material in his book de 
scribes methods of teaching arts and crafts in 
schools and introduces new ideas and tech 
niques never before used. Nine chapters are 
included, each dealing with a separate p ase 
of art in reference to development of individ- 
vals at diferent age levels. 


This New Book is IN PRESS 


Because of the unusual format planned for this 
book, and necessary preparation care, publi- 
cation is not expected until shortly after the 
first of the year. However, we shall be happy 
to place your name on our pre-publication order 
list to receive an examination copy on release 
from press. Won’t you write today? 


INTERNATIONAL 


| TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
— SCRANTON 











———— PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE NAME IS 
/ 
THERE’S ONLY ONE PEN ORAWLET. 


"* URMULET 


The only pen like Drawlet is Drawlet! You'll v 
know it by the Nickel-Silver reservoir which snaps 






















up and down as often as you want... stays in 
any position you want. Drawlet comes in 19 styles 





for every lettering and broad-line drawing job. 
Notice how it helps you achieve quick, clean, 








accurate strokes! No blotting. No ragged edges. 
Every stroke smooth—and every stroke the same! 
Be sure to ask for Drawlet by name. Meanwhile, 
try one at our expense. Send the coupon now for 
a FREE Drawlet Pen! 








THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


P 52 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey 
Sure—I'd like to try a Drawlet Pen free. And I understand that 
this puts me under no obligation whatsoever. 


DRAWLET PEN aa 


for every lettering and broad-line drawing job 


CITY STATE 
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@ No art teacher will want to be without 
17 NEW this fund of new ideas—all practical projects 
R devised by successful teachers and worked 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS out by students. You'll find it an inspiration 
in your work. Get this book. It will be sent 
13 FASCINATING STORKES promptly on receipt of the coupon below | 
TRU Cc eee §«and twenty-five cents to cover postage and We Mir} 
resent handling. = ty | i 
ne HH , Wi 
Pe: | HUNDREDS OF “1 was so glad to have the opportunity = =- = = = === = - ilk -_——-—;% 
de | INTERESTING FACTS of looking over the proofs ofthe bookon |! [ ' 
rs Art Projects for Art Supervisors. This , 
oe certainly should prove to be of great help : A MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! f 
ase GET YOUR COPY NOW to teachers in selecting art projects for ' 
ivid- ees the schoolroom.”’ i 
— Supply is limited DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. ' 
HARRY E. WOOD, Director of Fine and ! Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett ‘ . 
SS Practical Arts and Vocational Education, Indian- ' 44th St. and ist Ave., New York, N. Y. ! 
- this apolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. Gentlemen: Here is twenty-five cents. Please send i 
ubli- I me a copy of the Devoe Classroom Project Booklet, 
re “THINGS TO DO.” ' 
IPPY I 
order i Name 
ease ' School 
: L ! Address ' 
NY : City State i 
SA-1-42 
i 
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Pen and ink drawing in Higgins Ink by JACK TINKER 

















made forJames Monroe Perkins, Artist's Representative 


















V2*3'tubes-all colon 20 each 
(Nade in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
+a of the Rembrandt Colors a 











WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


CLAY | 


STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Fossery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 
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47 
Ideas for Class Work =< 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
plaques, mirror pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S-1. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 





Chicago 





4-a 



























HIGGINS—more power to your pen 


The versatility of Higgins is evident in this illustration 
where the careful carelessness of the technique demands 
delicacy of line and broadness of stroke. : 


For more than 60 years, masters of art have relied on 


























be 

the smooth flowing, dense black- A Wr J 

ness of Higgins American India | | ey, , 0 

Inks for their responsiveness to I D le 

all techniques. This and other | | (te r 

illustrations appear in Higgins new | 7 “ 

“Techniques” pamphlet. One copy} \ th 

only free to art instructors writing ‘ hi 

onschoolstationery. All others 50c. TcHN 

AVAILABLE IN A COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 4 

by 

HIGGINS HIGGINS INK CO INC pl 

271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN., W. Y Tl 

Cé 

in 

st: 

fo 

of “‘water pictures” hit upon a practical method ar 

for giving children a start in creative expression th 

and at the same time a release from self-conscious- sh 

ness. There’s nothing to spoil, no colors to . 

experiment with, no critic to take the joy out of to 

life—just a happy time giving expression to tw 

active imagination. Try it. Al 

* The children of the first grade in the Hamil- ct 

ton School, Minneapolis, are fortunate in having - 

a teacher like Winifred Robinson. Apparently th 

she has a faculty for encouraging them not only to ™ 

“draw’”’ but to draw for a definite purpose. By her h 

method it is easily understood why there is never ck 

a lack of artists, subjects, inspiration when Er 

attempting a piece of work calling for a com- . 

munity of interest. When a child has done his th 

or her best and appeals to “teacher” for approval, : 

it is given—wholeheartedly. Creative ability : *_ gs | 

can more successfully be drawn than driven out. Masterpiece Paintings on 

See page 178. By the way, some of the work of - “Tin cee mi 

this school was selected to adorn two pages of the ; It 

color insert (in the middle of the magazine) this A DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON C 
merica’s most eminent lecturer on the fine arts. 

month. This is the latest and most advanced aid to the Jor 

* You will be interested in the Children’s ee yay Mer gy P aenenayy bog hogy pg 4 

Art Center of Montreal, not so much perhaps ten-minute sections. Cost is much less than having sh 

because of its organization but for the effect its Se, Wateen Sar O SERENE aE PEEEEED. be 

program has upon the children themselves. The w ” SALE OR RENTAL W 
e manufacture a complete line of equipment for 

part art will play in modern education is more and showing these programs and all other sound slide- in 

more to be studied and evaluated. The value of, Qe ay . hee nin full alg mi 

hand training in mental development is already . J. cCLUR ALKING PI 
established. The children in this comparatively 1118S W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


new institution have reacted splendidly to the art 
instruction offered. Their work has been pub- 
lished and shown in exhibitions. There is no 
question that this training will develop a lasting 
taste for good things in the home and in the 
community. 


* A fascinating lesson in child psychology 
is the essence of ‘Artist, Age Five,’’ by Mary M. 
Young, Seattle, page 173. According to this 
contributor the child before going to school at all 
is a “true artist.” By the time he reaches the 
fourth grade he has discovered that in this ready- 
made world he is no longer an artist—just a 
copycat. Instead of being at perfect liberty to 
draw what his imagination suggests, gaining a 
satisfying “that’s fine’ from his mother, he is 




















CRAFT CATALOG 


44 Pages of Items for School Projects 


Easy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
adaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 





project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 


FREE copy. ate 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY Wo: 
264 Main St. Kendall Square Cambridge, Mass: stu; 
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shown pictures in magazines which some one 
“drew” and finds he cannot draw like that. 
There’s lots of meat in this article, illustrated by 
the five-year-old artist! 


* Pupils of the Chicago School of Design are 
fortunate in having Gordon Webber as teacher, 
and in their proximity to the zoo, the aquarium, 
the museum. Such leadership and such environ- 
ment are responsible for another excellent article 
illustrating the work of young children. ‘‘Animals 
of the Jungle’ should inspire any child with the 
least imagination to execute unusually good 
replicas of the things seen—and heard. One 
suggestion introduced by the contributor places 
some responsibility for successful work upon 
the teacher himself. Read the article—find that 
hidden suggestion. 


* Boston Museum of Fine Arts has been a 
pioneer in Saturday drawing classes for boys and 
girls. The excellent article on page 156 illustrates 
by word and picture the change which has taken 
place in the mental attitude of these young people. 
They no longer are satisfied with copying plaster 
casts of an ancient art, but are intensely interested 
in what is going on about them. So they draw 
street scenes and the more intimate activities of 
folks they know. An illuminating and enjoyable 
article. Much credit is due Mrs. M. P. Sayward, 
the Supervisor, for the years of successful leader- 
ship she has given this worthy enterprise. 


* It's a far cry from Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
to Santa Paula, California, and many years be- 
tween 1620 and 1941. But the teacher of Rudolfo, 
Alberto, Enriquetta, Jesus, and the other Mexican 
children, inspired them to use considerable 
imagination as they illustrated the stories she told 
them of the “First Thanksgiving,"’ and some of the 
well-loved nursery rhymes, including the “Tree of 
Life.” There’s an idea here for teachers of 
children whose environment has been other than 
English-speaking America. 

* “Child psychology" may appropriately be 
thought of as the controlling theme of this January 
number of Schoo! Arts. Several contributors, in 
illustrating the creative instinct of children, go 
one step farther and give us a picture of the child 
mind which makes him perform in a given way. 
It is all most fascinating and helpful. “I Want to 
Color,”’ by Elizabeth Newton, page 152, is another 
journey into the realm of psychology. 


* Fish bowls, electric lights, and puppet 
shows! How in the world can these three elements 
be harmonized into a lesson in color? Gordon 
Webber, at the Chicago School of Design, work- 
ing with children ages 4 to 11, gives us an “‘illu- 
minating” article on page 150, which includes 
visits to an aquarium, a group fish bowl in the 
schoolroom, making puppets to represent fish 
covered with colored cellophane, and several 
More activities and materials. Finally, these 
children discovered that ‘‘Color is a characteristic 
of light and can be used by them to create i images 
fashioned by their own hands.” A voyage of dis- 
covery by readers of this article will be rewarded. 


* An understanding of child art has been 
given remarkably fine consideration by Ada 
Beckwith, a supervisor of art, in the leading 
article this month. Her conclusions, based on 
experience and years of careful study and ob- 
Servation, should convince teachers that “art is 
much bigger than literal interpretation or accur- 
ate drawing” (to choose but one of many well- 
worded “formulas” in this splendid article). A 
study of the several illustrations of drawings by 
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Yoon of a 
y loll Day. 


This drawing captures the mood of the day, 
with “the fleet” tied up at an old fish wharf 
at Gloucester, Mass. The harbor is at flood 
tide. The boats seem almost to be sitting at 
the dock’s edge in a state of peaceful siesta. A 
difficult subject, but a challenging one — partic- 
ularly the effect of the sun glinting on the water. 
Typhonite Eldorado Pencils facilitate the stu- 
dent’s work because their leads are Typhonite. 
This invention, used exclusively by Dixon, demol- 
ishes natural graphite particles into the minute, 
controlled size found best for lead making. The 
result is leads of incomparable smoothness. 
This you'll instantly observe when using Typhonite 
Eldorado Pencils. Requisition them for your classes. 


The pencils used were Dixon 
Eldorado 2H, 4H, HB, 2B, 3B and 4B 
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m-._ smooth surface, heavy enough 


The paper was white with a 


to make it firm 


The rubber ‘ 


was deftly used to 










a Dixon Pixit 
give bri! 
liance to the water effects 


Because Pixit is not gritty 
















it leaves no cars o1 


crumbs 


Pencil Sales Department 135-JI 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Jersey City, N. J. 

















co. 
‘'Teacher- 


EASY ‘snins 


HORTONCRAFT 







« Eliminates Class Preparation 
drudgery 





. All leather and perts prepared at 
factory and shipped in individual 
packages 


| lop choice in school and studio 


~KERAMIC 


Forcomplete detallssend 10¢ 3+ _ Low cost, practical projects 


K I L N _ today for Hortoncraft Hand- 4, No tools needed for most projects 
book. Specify grade you 
The Denver Fire Clay Co. teach. Write today. 5. No Delays— Prompt Delivery 
Denver, Colo. 











H 0 RTO N C RA FT 626 CAPITOL AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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children at different age levels, will make clear 


to the observant reader the points brought out in 
A PE | C | L é O +g EV bE RY v U +4 POS E this discussion. A knowledge of the individual 

































m 
child in terms of personality and standard for his Ei 

Discriminating artists—those who take the proper age is very important. To help teachers in 
pride in craftsmanship—are never satisfied to use analyzing a child's accomplishment, a most com. Hy 
just “any old pencil.” Instead, they ex- weeps of y arpeoed and reactions to look al 
periment with different makes until they at COE Se ORES TE Os CNS ete e 
find one worthy of their skill. * If twenty-five per cent of the schools of to 
It's by no means surprising when such Wisconsin are participating in a radio program in pl 
careful experimentation ultimately re- creative —_ 40,000 eager boys and = 
sults in the choice of KOH-I- nL) girls quietly waiting at their desks . . ."’ for the te 
NOOR, for here is a pencil 4 cheery voice of the announcer saying “Let's al 
made by particular people : 4ee Draw,” it is something to think about. You must S) 

for particular people. s Spa NS ae * - not overlook that very complete illustrated review 
== P&S ~ > es sk of this thoroughly educational and popular pro- in 
Send for your FREE copy of = — ve ’ . gram. Page 174. to 
our latest catalog, “The Right * Finally, the Art Room Work Shop pages are, D 
Pencil in the Right Place,’’ as usual, filled with the most useful and fascinat- m 
which describes our complete ing suggestions. Py 
line. * It is not the function nor the purpose of this . 
; : ' column to review each article in the magazine, Cc 
The above sketch from an artist's notebook measured in the original only five inches in but rather to direct attention to some feature J > 
width. Drawn at this small scale, a pencil capable of holding its point—an HB—was chosen. which seems particularly important or interesting. Iu 

It is desirable that every reader receives full value 

Koh-l-Noor Pencil Co., Inc., 373 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. from School Arts, which can be done only by 
having an intelligent knowledge of what is in the D 
magazine, and then putting it to practical use in we 
his or her own classroom. If this column assists yj ?* 
readers to this end, our purpose is accomplished. W 
Ft o— - A 
. . st. 
—weem SCH ART Prooucts— si - ° 
Within the Family Circle C 

—} of . 
Ft | wasu SPAT ore WATER COLORS (Continued from Cover 2) 

1 ogee oan \) sa . . « Made in the same laboratories that "a PASTELS COMING CONVENTIONS to 
produce America's Finest Artists’ Colors. CRAYONS “Frontiers—Today’s Needs” is the theme M 
Scientifically developed to meet the BRUSHES , ; Ey 

special requirements of the classroom. MODELING CLAYS selected by the Council of the Eastern Arts 

For better student work, specify these FINGER PAINTS Association for the coming spring convention of 

quality materials. SHOW CARD the Association as announced by Charles M. 
Catalog to Teachers, on request. COLORS Robertson of Pratt Institute and Chairman of the th 
re So PAPER Publicity Committee. The Convention will be _ 
F WwW E B E R Cc Oo Se tee held in New York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania. as 
" . BLOCK PRINTING A four-day meeting starting on Wednesday, . 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 F 
SUPPLIES March 25. G 

PHILADELPHIA WATERPROOF 

ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. DRAWING INKS The theme this year is part of the ‘Long Term ar 

Psrenenee Wye nema Spann wee Planning” program of the Association which is 











emphasizing the ‘Functioning Art Education for 
All.” This year emphasis is to be placed upon 
Needs as they exist in the life of the child, in his 


























LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES Craft Supplies of Every Type school, in his everyday life, and in the specific 
field of art. 
. Complete Materials, Tools, Patterns, Designs and : 
FANCY LEATHERS (whole or half skins or cut to maureen Instructions for Leathercrat, Metalcraft and Jew- Each day's program will be presented with an 
TOOLS - DESIGNS - LAGINGS (both calf and goat ae elry, Plastics and twenty other crafts from 17 unusual dramatization of the theme. A departure 
Link Belts For many years we have special- FULLY STOCKED DISTRIBUTION POINTS. will be made in the presentation of convention 
Ready toassemble _ ized in catering to the needs of Special setti. lighti d other 
Assorted colors the leathercrafter. Our stocks Now, wherever you are, you can secure everything aa. qe ae EE 
Snap Fasteners are complete. . . our prices the vee aoe o your craftwork program within forty- exciting visual means will be used during each 
© mateh loath eight hours from one of seventeen of Fellowcralters’ ion’ i 8. 
to match leat - lowest. telly decked Gitiecten. Webo today te: the tates of the convention’s many and varied program 
Dye Wax Polish SEND 5 CENTS IN STAMPS issue of ‘’The Fellowcrafter,”’ the new craft newspaper Public School exhibits of work by average 
Sphinx Paste for Samples in Art Leathers. . . which tells you about new materials, new techniques and hild d talented child ill b featured. 
Slide Fasteners Free to art teachers and camp new instruction books for crafts, and about the seventeen Gas 6 ees ees 
Bag Plates councilors. May we serve you? convenient stocks from which you may order these and Exhibitions from the Art Schools will feature work 
Book on receive prompt service and lower shipping charges. contributed by the different Teacher Training : 
Leather Work = eat ao. SON Fellowcrafters, Ine. Departments. w 
rr oe nee Setee, Saas 64 STANHOPE STREET BOSTON, MASS. Your Secretary's imagination has received on” a 
of its greatest stimulations by the way this con- C 
vention program is being built. The outline of the 
C ft S li for INSTRUCTORS “Universe! UNIVERSAL H AS IT convention gives you the highlights of what you th 
ra UPPIICS .na STUDENTS Has /t! ; kers a 
Took li i —_— will hear while the names of the spea 3 
in Leathercraft . . Archery. . Plastics . . Block Printing Cols, supplies, equipment for a “ Th a ‘ 
Reedcraft .Wood Burning . Spattercraft . Clay Modeling Creative Arts and Handicrafts . . . being held for later announcement. — Q 
Write on School Letterhead for Catalog M ° pag awe a - PS pe myo‘ er great expectations with a program like this. s, 
IWINNELL CRAFT SHOP UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFT Wednesday, March 25, opens the convention G 
Dependable Craft Supplies s : ; iation does be- 
Wheeling, W. Va SERVICE, INC. with reviews of what the Associatio of 
cambid . Suite 303, 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y tween conventions—reports of the work of the 
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Informational Studies Committee should be high- 
lights. The session closes with a talk by one or 
more outstanding speakers on ‘‘Needs in Life and 
Education Tomorrow.” 


Thursday, March 26, “The Child’s Personal 
Needs” —a forum with 20-30 average children, 
all ages, assisted by an outstanding group of 
educators. ‘What We Think We Need’’—educa- 
tors bringing out the social, mental, aesthetic and 
physical needs. “The Teacher the Child Needs’ 
—a skit. ‘What I Need” by an anonymous 
teacher. ‘What You Need’’—an address by an 
authority in the teaching field. Banquet and 
Ship’s Dance. 


Friday, March 27, ‘Meeting the Child's Needs 
in School,” a series of teaching demonstrations 
to show how some needs may be met. Art in 
Daily Life—In Dress—In the Home—lIn the Com- 
munity—In the Museum. “Improving Teaching 
Procedures by Meeting Needs.” An address by 
an authority of Teaching Methods. Demonstra- 
tions of the teaching of Drawing and Design. 
Creative Expression, Representation—memory, 
Design, Painting and Crafts on the Elementary, 
Junior and Secondary levels. 


March 28, “The Needs of the 
Democracy.” Talks by representatives from 
various community fields, including the Tax- 
payer, Business, Church, Defense, O.P.M., 
Writer, Superintendent, etc. ‘The Needs of 
Art and the Artist.’ Demonstrations by ‘out- 
standing contemporary artists in the fields of 
Design, Color, Sculpture, Industrial Design, 
Camouflage, etc. 


Saturday, 


If you want to become a member, send $3.00 
to Secretary, School Arts Family at Worcester, 
Mass., or the Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond P. 
Ensign, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


. . + 


Southeastern Arts Association's Chairman of 
the Program Committee, Gregory Ivy, has sent 
on the latest information about their coming con- 
vention and is now ready to announce more 
speakers who are scheduled to be present in 
Greensboro, March 5, 6, and 7, during the 
annual convention. 

How would you like to hear Miss Edith Mitchell, 
State Director of Art for Delaware; Mr. Russel 
Wright, Industrial Designer; Mr. Jean Charlot, 
Painter, Artist in Residence, University of Georgia; 
Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head of the Department of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, Teacher's College, Columbia 
University and Mr. Lamar Dodd, Head of the 
Department of Art, University of Georgia? That 
will be your privilege at the convention. 

You will be delighted with the exhibits which 
will be displayed—Selected examples from the 
1942 North Carolina State School Art Exhibition, 
selected student work from the Department of 
Art of Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina and Greensboro College, special 
exhibits of work done in the Greensboro Public 
Schools, a pottery display from the famous Shear- 
,Water Pottery of Ocean Springs, Mississippi, and 
in exhibit of the prints and paintings by Jean 
Charlot. 

If you live in the Southeast, plan now to get to 
this convention in Greensboro. Meanwhile keep 
‘our membership up-to-date or begin your new 
nembership now, sending $2.00 to May Kluttz, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, or if you wish, send it direct to Secretary 
of the School Arts Family who will forward it. 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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made entirely from genuine 


ground 


Catalogue free 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


Montreal Ottawa 





WINTON OIL COLOURS 


A range of fine colours at a reasonable price, 
pigments 


in pure Poppyseed and Linseed Oil. 


The Prices of Studio Tubes are now:— 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. 


and 





Series | 
Series 2 


Series 3 


NEW YORK CITY 


Toronto Winnipeg 




















Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid., at Wealdstone, England 





School of Design for Women 


97th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to 
industry. CaTaLoc. 


1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


THE 
tt von. SCHOOL 


Practical, timely, ind m under 


i ——_ 


= our distinguished staff, qualifies you for career in Art 

== in the Illustration, Cartooning, Advertising, Fashior 

== Costume Design, or Fine Arts field léth yea f real = 
= = 
== achievement. Free placement bureau. Day or evening = 
= = 
== _ classes. Catalog. Charles Hart Baumann, Director oss 
== Suite 2008, 175 Fifth Ave., at 23rd St., N. Y. C. SS 
ou» _—- 





CHICAGO ACADEMY 
Y of fine ARTS 


\ Fascinating Direct-Project Training in Com- 
mercial Art, Dress Design. Interior Decorating, 
Y) Industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting. 

Special teachers’ courses. Faculty of 33 

Get catalog. 
Suite S-1, Chicago 








professionals. 
18 South Michigan Ave., 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 

DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .. Advertising Design, Illustration, 

Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Srupios—90 Instructors —S55rH Year 

Catalog on Request 

JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...For Results 
jpvesnarenasty CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Sum mer Courses {for 
pecanare of advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 





Sketching, Life, renga. Styling, Fashion Wiritigg, 

Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, 
terior i, Desesation, findow Display, Men’s Fashions , ke 
ing, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking. Professional methods. 


Teacher raining. Approved b 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales t. for students’ werk. 
Inves te Before Registering. aad for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 


Regents. Day & Eve. 








a=CRAFT SUPPLIESam= 


Metal Craft tools, Tooling leather, 30 different plain 
wood projects to design and decorate. Reed Felt, Plas- 
tics, Monel, Sterling, Copper and a complete line of 
American Crayon and American Art Clay Products. 
Save time and money, order all your supplies from one 
source. 


Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 
532 West 2nd St. (Dept. B). Davenport, lowa 


HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft. . Beadcrafts. . Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR FREE ISSUE BIG CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Avenue Dep?.S Los Angeles 

































Re; WILDERCRAFTS 


COLORED ART LEATHERS and LACING 
Lovely Belts, Purses, Sheaths, and Camera 
Cases, etc., easily made in the classroom § 
for gifts, etc. 
_ Special Offer for Art Instructors 
Complete Wildercraft Catalog of tools, 
6 snaps, punches, needles, etc. Sample 
% Project sheets, and samples of art 
B® leathersin colors. Just send 5 cents 
to cover mailing. 


WILDER & COMPANY, Est. 1877, 1038 Crosby St. , Dept. SA- 142, Chicago 
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EVERY ARTIST KNOWS THE VALUE OF 
A THOROUGHLY CLEAN DRAWING 
TOOL AND HE APPRECIATES THE 
EASE IN KEEPING THIS NEW 

PEN CLEAN... EVEN 


THE NEWEST ADDITION TO 
SPEEDBALL PENS 


Now in 8 sizes (round Tips) for §/.92 Set 
flickers have steel ink retainers*- 
gold plated for longer service, 
The larger tips are grooved and 
fan slit for cleaner strokes and 
the FB6 has special flanges on 
tip for ruling and drafting work 

| (The host you Can buy regardless of price 4 


it requires the four tips 
to e all the basic 
alphabets single stroke 







i) ee ee 


‘This ad drawn with B-C-D- Speedball Pens im Speedball inks 
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NEW BOOKS. 
“fer the rt Teacher 0 





All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 


THINGS TO DO—A Handbook of Classroom 
Projects. Published by Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 

This 6- by 9-inch paper-covered publication of 
forty pages was laid out and planned originally 
for a catalog. An inspired genius saw beyond the 
mere listing of color outfits—oil and water colors, 
pastels, charcoal, and brushes. He visualized a 
schoolroom with forty children and a teacher with 
advanced ideas of art but lacking the material 
and perhaps the experience to carry them out. 
So he got in touch with seventeen Art Supervisors 
and teachers in eleven different states who are 
doing fine things in creative art, secured photo- 
graphs of good work in these schools, and con- 
structed a little story about each. 

Then this genius introduced a chart of the 
“Symbolism of Color’ as a four-page insert—a 
chart which will never outlive its usefulness; and 
finally provided twelve pages of the ‘Romance of 
Color,’’ wherein are given the source of supply of 
the fundamental pigments, and a great deal of 
interesting information, anecdotes, and history 
relating to the subject of color. 

The pamphlet is a good example of fine work- 
manship, enjoyable to all interested in such 
things, and a gold mine to teachers and students 
of art who are lacking in the elements necessary 
for the best art work and experience in ways of 
working. 

The demand for this valuable book is great; the 
supply is limited. 

THE ART CLASS IN ACTION, by Joicey M. 
Horne, A.O.C.A., Art Instructor, Normal 
School, Toronto, Canada. Publishers, Long- 
man, Green & Co., Toronfo and New York. 

This book of 136 pages, 81% by 11 inches, gives 
general information to the classroom teacher of 
art and includes brief chapters on a variety of 
activities. These include 35 subjects adaptable 
to schoolroom crafts. 

Eleven chapters apply to Special Days includ- 


ing the Canadian holidays of Empire Day, ‘ 


Dominion Day and Remembrance Day. Price, 


$2.00. 





ART REPRODUCTIONS 
FOR STUDENTS 


1% cents each Size 54 x 8 inches 
also lantern slides, 50 cents each 


ACCURACY and QUALITY 


Catalog lists over 5000 subjects 


Architecture Painting Sculpture 
Make up your own list from the catalog 


Order a set for each member of your class 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


33 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 











HAN DI- 


CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER! NEW! 
Ideas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 
ARCHERY! NEW! 
Parts, Tools, Methods 
WOOD! NEW! 
Tools and ways tocarve, decorate, 
burn. Complete line 
Get Big New °42 Idea Manval—FREE! 


J. C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 








ANNOUNCING! s+u evition 
HANDICRAFT by LESTER GRISWOLD 


512 Pages...600 Illustrations... NoPrice Incraese 


Contains 88 pages entirely New Material 


The popular Manual for Students, Teachers 
and Home Craftsmen becomes indispensable. 
includes: Archery Equipment, Maraqvetry, 
Modern Plastics, Filigree Jewelry, Design in 
Handicraft .. .. Sections on Leather, Metal, 
Wood, Pottery—enlarged and improved. 


Craft Edition, $2.50 Library Edition, $3.50 


Available at your booksellers or from 
LESTER GRISWOLD, “"SSencknons 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 














ge ecient 
We believe we have the most complete 
line of Handicraft Supplies in the 
country. Materials, tools and supplies 
for Leathercraft.. Metalcraft... Pottery.. 
Block Printing... Deco-Wood.. Basketry.. 
and many othercrafts. A completel 
new line of Inexpensive Leathercralt 
Kits..Feltcraft Kits and Novel-T-Craft 
Kits. 
Send for special free folders coverin 
our Kits. Also send 10c for a copy o 


our Big 80-Page Illustrated Catalogue. Free to teachers 
writing on school stationery. 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Quality Craft Supplies 


193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 
New York, N.Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dept. SA 














Start at the Beginning of the NEW SCHOOL TERM 
Send 10 cents for WITH 

hong oook ics. LEATHERCRAFT 
Oo Een «THe EASCO WAY 
Dept. T-14, E. A. SWEET CO., INC. 

148 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

















BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WOOD BLOCKS 


for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 











NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION 
FOR METAL CRAFTSMEN 


Resolve this year to get new ideas on materials, designs and 
technique and improve your work still more from the use of 
books written by experts. Our book department will be gled 
to make suggestions for textbooks, portfolios and 
illustrative material. Art metal work, Jewelry Making and 
Design, Enameling, Metal Spinning are 
some of subjects co by Master 
Craftsmen. Complete list of titles in ov 
Catalog S—sent free if you are a teacher 
of industrial arts. 
Ask for your copy today. 










METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R.| 
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Save 50% of Your Time with 


Pedro deLemos' 492-page book of teaching ideas 





The ART TEACHER 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE BOOK FOR ART IN THE GRADES 


Order now...... Use the “Pay-as-you-go” Plan 
Only $1.00 now... then $2.00 a month for 4 months 








Just think what it means to you to have at your finger tips the best, the tested, 
and the most successful art lessons, projects and activities which other teachers 
have proved and used in their classes. Your art work would improve too with 


help like that—wouldn'’t it? 


You get it all in a single book, with indexes to help you find what you 


want in a jiffy. Think of the time it will save you in hunting for good teaching 
ideas. 


THE ART TEACHER is one of the most popular books pub- 


lished—already four large printings have been required. 


Look over these chapters—imagine having all this illustrated material 
at your command 
Drawing, Objects, Trees, Landscapes Poster Work 
Drawing, Birds, Animals, People Lettering and Booklet Making 
Torn and Cut Paper Work Holiday Projects 
Painting and Color Toys and Handicraft 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Modeling and Relief Work Home and Garden 
Designing, The Design Unit Puppets and Stagecraft 
Designing, Design Patterns Picture and Art Study 
Schoolroom Helps 


Begin to use this book now—-see for yourself how it has the answers to 
questions you want answered about what to teach and how to teach it. 


You can’t go wrong—if after you have the book for the first ten days and 
you don’t find it to be the most helpful art teaching book you have ever had in 
your hands—send it back and your down-payment money will be cheerfully 
refunded. A book has to be good to have a guarantee of personal satisfaction 
like this. 

Decide now to send the coupon—don't delay—to put off mailing the 
coupon is to deprive yourself of what may be the most helpful art teaching book 
you ever owned—fill out the coupon and mail—do it today. 





SEND this “Pay-as-you-go” Plan Coupon with $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 12] Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 


_) Enclosed is $1.00 as first payment on THE ART TEACHER. I will pay balance due in 4 monthly 
installments of $2.00 each or I will return the book in 10 days and get my money back. 


() I want to save $1.00, here is $8.00 in full payment now. 





Name............... : 
School Address . 
OO Ta .. State... 


We regret that due to War conditions we are unable to extend this offer outside the U. S. A. 


SRNR SET SR RAR emma seme 























Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1:-9° each 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 


size 7 x 10, $1.00. 
123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Costumes 


Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 119, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send at once Nos. 


& enclosed in payment. 


Name 
School Address 
City or Town 






2 


\ (y 


— 





COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new approach to the study of creative 
Costume Designing based on Individual 
Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 8!" by 11”. 
No. 526 Price 4Scents. Special prices 
for quantity. 

CONTOURS 
ef) ae FOR COSTUMES 
Nine outlines for design 
costumes to fit figures 
— average size, short, 
and tall with slender, 
regular, or generous 
bodies. 
Nine plates ready for 
class and notebook use. 
No. 527 
Price 28 cents 


— = 
———o ee nitia 
= - i 


armen * cosrume erent l= renee um 
costume | rues costume toues costune 
roues a 5 roves 
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MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS- 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 414" by 51", 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 
redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 35 cents each. 

Set of five for only $1.50. 
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Within the Family Circle 


(Continued from page 7-a) 


Round trip to Holland (Michigan), 20 cents, 
How would you like to take a trip to Holland 
where they grow tulips, have picturesque wind. 
mills, make and wear some of the wooden shoes? 
A spot in our own country where all the romance, 
adventure, and the fascinating costumes and 
customs of Holland have been planted, have 
flourished, and blossomed in these wonderfy] 
helps which you can use in your class. 


For 20 cents in coin sent to the Secretary of 
the School Arts Magazine you will receive a 
sheet of 32 full-color poster stamps (4 each of 8 
different stamps), showing scenes at Tulip Time in 
Holland, a Tulip Time booklet, and interesting 
information about Tulip Time in Holland, Michi- 
gan, peculiar customs of the Dutch, Dutch Bulb 
Growers in America, Windmills of Holland, The 
Dutchman's Wooden Shoe, and Reflections of the 
European Scene in the American Melting Pot. 


Just imagine taking a trip to Holland via this 
interesting means. The information and the illus. 
trations will carry your imagination to this point 
and will give you new ideas to use this winter 
and the coming spring in your classes. Glue two 
dimes to your letter of request, or use a piece of 
scotch tape to stick them onto the letter. 


Member of the School Arts Family moves 
up. About 18 months ago, when your Secretary 
had just about worn all sources of news thread. 
bare and was hoping against hope that some of 
the members of the School Arts Family might 
be generous and send in a bit of news, in came 
something which we were delighted to receive. 
We were so delighted that we immediately placed 
Catherine Jeanette Smith in the inner circle of the 
Family because she sent in the story of how out- 
side of the town where she was supervising there 
had been erected signs designed along the lines 
of the work in her art classes. We used her news- 
note immediately and in thanking her for the 
newsnote we told her to send along the contribu- 
tion to the Editor. Lo and behold, we had dis- 


, covered a contributor and her article appeared in 


the April 1941 number. Now comes the grand 
news that she is Associate Professor of Art at the 
Appalachian State Teachers College of Boone, 
North Carolina. So, here is another one of our 
good members of the Family about whom we 
may say, ‘we knew her when.” 


This is the time of year to get in a trip to 
Guatemala. How do we know? Well, one o 
our good members of the SCHOOL ARTS Family, 
a man who has been a leader in progressive 
education, instructor at Columbia University and 
now located at Stanford University, sent in a last 
minute rush-call for—Well, suppose you look 
over our shoulders while we read the letter. ‘1 
am leaving for Guatemala on December 4, and 
want this book (Pedro deLemos’ Guatemala Ar 
Crafts) to take with me, so that it will not have to 
be forwarded later.” It went out to him by 
special delivery, and by now he is probably com 
paring the book with the actual examples. Who 
would like to have more information about a trip 
to Guatemala? 
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.| A New Book GuaATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


lland 





ee by Pedro deLemos, Director, Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University — Editor, Schoo! Arts 
ance, 
and Open this big 814" x 11’ book at any page and you find yourself stop- 
have ping for a long look. You do this unconsciously because you figuratively 
jerful follow in the footsteps of Pedro deLemos’ travel adventure in Guatemala. 
You'll enjoy every page of this master collection of Guatemalan designs, 
ry of scenes, and people. You visit the famous market places. You meet the Mayan 
jive a Indians in their villages and you travel about, stopping in some of the most 
1 of 8 picturesque villages and cities in all of Central America. 
me in Why do you find yourself fascinated? What invisible finger plays on 
esting your heart strings? 
Michi- Mystery! The mystery of the old pagan religious rites and symbols, sym- 
Bulb bols which have become the designs used in the hundreds of textiles hand 
, The woven by the Mayans. And into each textile goes the unseen thread of the 
of the mysterious power which has been passed down from generation to gener- 
Pot. ation, from mother to daughter .. . the power which makes Guatemalan 
. this weavers the most natural designers you have ever studied. 
illus. You are going to have over 138 illustrations in your copy of ‘‘Guatemala 
pas Art Crafts’’... pictures as only an artist can see them, designs from the design- 
upes er’s best .. . and for your school work you find a new inspiration which 
-— stimulates your pupils to better work. 
_ You'll be delighted with the way this book, with its big pages, lies flat on 
: your desk when opened. You find a certain personal satisfaction in the ‘‘no 
Price $3.75 fuss and feathers’’ manner in which Mr. deLemos gives the facts. But, above 
all else, you will be positively astounded by the perfect reproduction in full 
BOUND IN ARTCLOTH colors of eight of the Mayan Indian tribal costumes. We have never seen 
aa its equal except in the original textiles found on rare occasions in museums. 
hread- 


med @ Order from The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 12] Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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Six Short Steps to Better Art Teaching 











yw out- 
J there . . . . . 
e lines Ships in Decoration Landscape in Decoration 
- news A collection of 17 large 84" x 11” plates giving You will seldom find a collection of landscapes 
lor the you 98 different ship designs. Use them as deco- which approach this group of 57 decorations 
tribe. rations, panel designs, book plates, borders. shown on these 17 plates, 8'44"x11". They may 
a Make each lesson a voyage of adventure with be used for wall decoration, tiles, parchment 
ad dis- these motifs and the 4-page folder telling you shades, poster work, illuminated manuscript, 
ared in about 15 different mediums for use with these wood cuts, book plates, tooled leather, pen and 
grand plates. ink, stained glass. 
at the Only 25 titles left No. 114 Price $1.00 No. 113 Price $1.00 
Boone, . 
of our Indian Arts Mexico 
pat Pueblo and Navajo , — 
2 : : ? 17 plates—8'%" x 11°—give you 50 applied 
One hundred eighty designs as well as interesting Mexican designs, as they are used in textiles, 
pictures of the Indians themselves. Twenty- tiles, pottery, lacquered chests and toys as only 
seven plates, three in color, showing the Indian the Mexicans can do it. Along with the designs 
costumes for their ceremonial dances. The plates you get pictures of Mexican scenes, equal to a 
are loaded with designs used for pottery, bas- trip to Mexico. 
trip to ketry, religious dolls, rugs, blankets, jewelry, P 
aa of moccasins, and belts. No. 118 Price $1.00 
Family, No. 157 Price $1.50 
seauite How to Draw 
ityand | [-—=>===— Howto Draw the Human Head the Human Figure 
a a last t 10 large jumbo plates, 10” x 14”, give you one 10 fine plates, 11” x 14”, of instructional dia- 
su look ' simple “rule of the thumb” to make the lessons grams showing how to block-out and draw the 
-_ 4 - i in head and face drawing so interesting and suc- human figure, how to get the right proportions. 
| 4 4 ai Cf 4 cessful that you enjoy the work with your pupils. how the human figure you draw is larger than 
, an Wi Vy, ) Complete detailed discussion about each plate is the actual human body, how to draw figures in 
vala Art St 7 1} given by author Arthur Sanden. action, how to draw hands and feet. 
have to *F> ¢ No. 108 Price $1.00 No. 158 Price $1.50 
aly com: ul == ‘ 
;. Who —— Orders with money orders or checks shipped postpaid immediately 
tri = . . 
tatiP!Send Orders to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 121 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Career School 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Moore Institute of Art 

Pratt Institute 

Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company 2-a 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 3-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 5-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 3-a 
A. I. Friedman 4-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 4-a 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 4-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company -a, 8-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 6-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 4-a 
F. Weber Company 6-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 7-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Lester Griswold 
International Textbook Company 
Thayer & Chandler 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Denver Fire Clay Company 

A. I. Friedman 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 2-a, 
J. Johnson & Company 

Meta! Crafts Supply Company 

Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 


Costume, American, 1775-1925 $1.00 
Costume Design, History of 
Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.50 
Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . . 1.00 
How to Draw Human Head, 11xl4” 1.00 
How to Draw Human Figure, 11x14” 1.50 
Indian Arts—27 plates, 84x11”. 1.50 
Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
Lettering. 2] plates .. 1.00 
Master Model Drawing, 16 plates, 
llxl4’” . 
Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Old World Decorative Designs 
Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 
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1.0 
13 
13 
Poster Panels, 16 plates in color . 1.0 
Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.0 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos 


Art Metal Craft, 17 plates. . .00 
Block Printing, 17 plates, 8i4xll’ .0O 
Leathercraft, 17 plates, 84%xll’” . .0O 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 








SCHOOL ARTS, 121 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the fullowing school supp y companies: 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 

Chicago. Practical Supply Co. 1315 So. Michigan 

Dallas, Texas. Practical feoaten Ge 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book —. Stationery Co. 

Kaneas City. Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc, 922 Oak St. 


Please send the following titles, numbers 
Enclosed in payment is $ 


Schoo! Address 
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HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Lester Griswold 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Company 

J. Johnson & Company 
Leisurecrafts . 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines Corp. 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 


American Handicrafts Company 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Lester Griswold 

W. A. Hall & Son 

J. L. Hammett Company 

Horton Handicraft Company 

J. C. Larson Company 
Leisurecrafts . 

Osborn Bros. 

E. A. Sweet Co., Inc. 

Thayer & Chandler ; 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 
Western Crafts & Hobby ean 
Wilder & Company . 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


DDO 


PODPIOALD 


rap og 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


The University Prints 


SLIDEFILMS 


O. J. McClure Talking Pictures 


f. 


MODERN ARTassembled by Pedro deLemos 
Each title contains 36 plates. 844 x11", 4 in full color 


301 
303 
304 
306 
307 


AA 
BB 
CC 


CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 
GAC Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 


ART LIBRARY 


© get® TEACHING WORK 


Modern Art in Book Illustration . 
Decorative Design. . 3.00 
Etchings and Block Prints . 3.00 
Interior Decorating and Furniture 3.00 
Novelties and Jewelry. . . . 3.00 


ART TEACHING BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, PedrodeLemos $8 00 
Applied Art, PedrodeLemos . 5.00 
Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 


$3.00 





Only $4.45 


A Complete Library 
“how to draw” 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 








Ooomoooononmoanmaoe mw 








2.50 
3.75 


MGR The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey . 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows. . . 1.00 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, 


SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 


Wadsworth . . 2a 
4.50 


Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


ise ee et Calif.Amer Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 


Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


3100 W. Cherry St. 


Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 


San Francisco, Calif. Amer Seatin 
Seattle, Wash., John W Graham 


421 Mission St. 
lil] 4th Ave. 


Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co 


Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


In CANADA at Canadian prices to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Sechetaen. 


Edmonton 








By 
Pedro deLemos 


Drawing be- 
comes twice as 
interesting 
with theseillus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates 
because each 
lesson develops 
step by step 
methods. It is 
exactly the 
method used 

by prominent drawing instructors. 

You get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings take 
you from simple form drawings through 
the most modern of medium techniques. 
Models used include cats, donkey, horse, 
lion, human head, hand, and many other 
interesting forms. 

Increase your teaching ability with 
Master Model Drawing. 
No. 195... Only $1.95 
How To Draw The Human Figure 

by Gertrude Heaton 

You will be delighted with this new and 
interesting approach to a subject which is so 
popular and such a standard study. Large 
outline drawings show you the necessary 
steps in good figure construction while 
other illustrations show proportions, guide 
lines, and examples from such old masters 
as Raphael, Tintoretto and the Japanese 
artist, Hokusai. Order your copy now. 
ROI, 


How To Draw The Human Head 
by Arthur G. Sander 

10 big plates showing how you can easily 
teach the drawing of heads and faces by 
the simple rule of using the thumb as a 
yardstick. Did you know that your thumb, 
your nose, and your ear are exactly the 
same length? Try it. This portfolio is full 
of tips like this. 


Use this Coupon to 
Send Your Order Now 


SCHOOL ARTS 
121 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


() Enclosed find $4.45. Send me the 
three drawing portfolios. 


[] Enclosed find 
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